





I Hilton Air Mails the Latest Model Watches Direct from I 
Switzerland at Huge Factory-to-You Wholesale Savings! 


mm FUST TIME EKI...SMSS 
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cvit& all tAeae extra features: 

• 17 Jewel precision Swiss movements. W Mi § 

• Tested waterproof cases. YOUR 

• Shock-resistant movements. CHOICE m 

• Automatic calendar indicators. FOR 

FOR DECADES, THE HILTON WATCH COMPANY OF GENEVA SWITZERLAND ... 

has manufactured and distributed watches, treasured by ail who own them, 
to the wholesale trade only. • * 

Now we offer you, the consumer, these prized 17 jewel timepieces at huge 
direct-from-factory savings. You pocket the middleman’s profit. Just think! 
Elegant 17 jewel, self-winding calendar automatics, genuine skin-diver sport 
watches, waterproof day and date Hiltons at a fraction of what you would pay 
elsewhere $14.95. 

SHIPPED FROM SWITZERLAND ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

j. lebeau Your Hilton Swiss watch will be sent to your door via registered air mail direct 
hilton D watch co from the Hilton fabrique in Geneva. You take no 

risk on our 30-day money back guarantee. To get your Hilton, mail the coupon 
today. Act now before the inventory is sold out. 



A. NAUTILUS — Skin Diver Watch 

Amazing land-and-sea precision 17 
Jewel Swiss timepiece . . . tells the 
exact time, the exact date. Polished 
chrome case with s/steel back has 
proved water-tight in grueling tests 
at more than 300 feet under water. 
Shock-protected Swiss anti-magnetic 
movement with special calendar fea¬ 
ture. Luminous hands and hour dots; 
sweep second hand. Movable outer 
ring measures elapsed time. Water¬ 
proof strap. For the man of action! 
Factory-to-you price .... only $14.95 


B. TITAN - Self-Winding Automatic 

Imagine - a 17 jewel, self-winding, 
Calendar watch with all the latest 
technical advances at such an unheard 
of low price! You never wind the Ti¬ 
tan, if worn everyday. The shockproof 
movement is powered by normal wrist 
motion. Tells the date automatically. 
Modernistic case is guaranteed water¬ 
proof. Sweep second hand; unbreak¬ 
able mainspring. Luminous hands and 
expansion bracelet. 

Factory-to-you price .... only $14.95 


C. CONTINENTAL Day *N Date Watch 

It’s a high-fashion timepiece. It’s a 
wrist-calendar that shows the day and 
date automatically. 17 jewel precision 
Swiss movement has the most ad¬ 
vanced features . . . shock-resistant 
. . . non-break mainspring . . . water¬ 
tight case . . . dome crystal for clear 
view of dial and date window. Sweep 
second hand for precise timekeeping. 
Matching expansion band. 
Factory-to-you price .... only $14.95 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


All defective or broken move¬ 
ment parts will be replaced at 
no cost to you for a period of 5 
years from the date of purchase. 
A small charge is made to cover 
postage, labor and handling on 
watches returned under this 
guarantee. 


LTQ 



Geneva, Switzerland 

HILTON WATCH CO, EXPORT DIV., DEPT.SW-y 

1560 Broadway, New York, New York. 10036 


You must agree, it's a fabu¬ 
lous buy or return your pur¬ 
chase within 30 days for 
every penny back. Order di¬ 
rect from the factory and 
pocket the middleman's 
profit. 

MAIL TODAY 


ITON WATCH COMPANY, EXPORT DIVIS 

SO Brood woy, New York. New York. 10036 
e following Swiss watches by registere 
(dtvo. SwitierlancJ on 30 day money-bi 
NAUTILUS Skin Diver <3 $T 4.95 plus $1. 

. . TITAN Automatic <§> $14.95 plus .$1.00 h 
. . .CONTINENTAL Dpy N Dote <3 $14.95 pi 
losed is full payment Send watches pref 
losed is goodwill deposit of SZ.00 per'wa 
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If you’re feeling like going to the 
dogs, you can get a short course 
on the excitement of greyhound 
racing, starting on page 8. Or 
if your sport happens to be college 
football, you should dig the 
preview of the up-coming season, 
starting on page 62. Still another 
sport, motorcycle hill climbing, 
gets photographic coverage on 
page 19 that will open your 
eyes to this wild pursuit! 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
SCENE. 62 

Males, and what's 
happening to them, gets 
complete coverage in 
this issue on pages 44 
and 66, with two fea¬ 
tures on the changing 
habits, morality and 
hang-ups of the modern 
American man. It’s 
enough to drive you to 
drink! If so, don't miss 
"What’s Brewing?” 
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That Sarah Smithers on the cover and 
inside your July Magazine has got to be 
the most beautiful woman ever published, 
and the photo on page 39 is the greatest 
that has ever appeared in any magazine. 
Everyone here agrees with me. 

Cpl. D. Waite 
APO, New York 
We agree with you, too, and so do 
a zillion other readers. 


What was that stuff on the wall be¬ 
hind Sarah Smithers in your July issue? 
In some photos it looks like feathers. 

Aaron Duprey 
Detroit 

You mean you looked at the back¬ 
ground? Aaron, you need help. But 
it was feathers—peacock feathers. 


In your story on the Astro III, the ex¬ 
perimental Chevy, it was in the July 
Swank, you said it has a power-actuated 
canopy that moves forward and upward so 
you can get in and out. Have the Chevy 
engineers figured out what you do if you 
crash in an Astro III, and the power can- 
°py gets jammed? What if the car catches 
fire? How do you get out? 

Dirk Hannely 
New Orleans 
Good question. A power-operated 
ejection seat might be one answer. 
Another: don’t crash. 


Could you tell me the nameof the blonde 
riding behind Clint Eastwood on the 
motorcycle. It was on page 9 of your last 
issue. She was a bo on page 11. 

R.K.B. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sorry, we don’t know her name. 
But if it’ll help any, the bike was a 
750cc Norton Ranger. 

/ haven 7 seen any newspaper stories on 
how Ford’s new small car the Maverick 



is selling. You had a story on this car in 
your June issue. How is this car doing? 

James 0 ’Nuska 
Lafayette, Ind. 

We saw a story that reported the 
first month’s sales of the Maverick 
were “encouraging,” according to a 
Ford exec. Higher than the first 
month’s sales of the Edsel, about the 
same as the Falcon, but not as high 
as the Mustang. 

Tm thinking of buying a tape recorder, 
and all my friends say I should buy a 
Japanese machine, that they are better 
than American makes. I would like to buy 
an American make, but not if it’s not as 
good as a Japanese recorder. What do 
you say? 

K. Marvin Gazy 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Depends on the name. You’d be 
surprised at how many “American 
makes” are actually made or assem¬ 
bled in Japan. 

.Can Ibuy color photos and color films 
of the moon from NASA? 

L. K. Lbitgworlh 
Spokane, Wash. 

No. They’re not in the business. 
But you can get color slides and films 
of the Apollo 8, 9 and 10 shots from 
Movie Newsreels, 1621 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028. 

Do you personally interview the girls 
whose pictures you publbh in your maga¬ 
zine? 

G.K. 

Detroit 

No, dammit. 

Could you please tell me what day of 
the week November 17, 1972, falls on? 
This b very important to me. 

B. McK. 
Greenville, S.C. 

Hoo, boy. We get some nutty let¬ 
ters, but this has got to be one of 


the nuttiest. November 17,1972, will 
be on a Friday. What's so impor¬ 
tant? World coming to an end? 

Could you tell me what I have to do to 
become an FBI man? Thanks. 

Elliot Meyer 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Well, for starters, you might write 
the FBI, Constitution Ave. and 10th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20530. 
We understand they prefer guys with 
law degrees. They’ll teach you how 
to shoot. 

, . What can you do when you ’re taking 
the cork out of a very expensive bottle of 
wine, and the cork breaks off about half¬ 
way down. The liquor store won 7 take it 
back. Please don 7 use my name. 

L.T. 

Bronx, N. Y. 

We don’t blame you for not want¬ 
ing your name used; we’d be ashamed 
of breaking a cork, too. If you can’t 
get the remnants out by working very 
carefully and slowly with a corkscrew, 
and if you don’t want to slit your 
wrists or break the bottle, the only 
solution is to push the bottom half 
of the cork down into the bottle, 
again working' very slowly and care¬ 
fully. Use a thin, blunt-ended instru¬ 
ment for this operation, something 
like the handle of a fork or spoon. 
Then decant the wine into a clean 
bottle, straining out the crumbles of 
cork. Rinse out the original wine 
bottle, and pour the .vino back in. 
And next time be more careful. Clod! 


(Letters should be addressed to Mailbag, 
Swank Magazine, Magnum-Royal Publi¬ 
cations, 1560 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10036. Those of most general inter¬ 
est will be answered in this column.) 
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ELEGANZA .. . Style Power Plus! 


The boldest collection of dashing apparel and dramatic imported footwear anywhere. Sold by mail 



BELL BOTTOM 

PIN-STRIPE SLACKS $15.95 

A handsome new look in dress pants! 
Striking satin pin-stripe trousers with 
22" wide bell bottoms. Dashing high-rise 
Bolero waistband with 3 button extension 
side closing. Western pockets. Luxurious 
fabric of 70% Rayon and 30% Acetate. 
Waist sizes: 27 to 36. For finished bot¬ 
toms on pants, add $1.00 per pair and 
give inseam measure. 

P-11 Black. P43 Royal Blue. P44 Green. 
P56 Gold. P57 Grey. 



BRITISH BOOT-MAKING 
AT ITS BEST! 

This dashing eVz" boot has a full inside 
zipper: bold new square toe; smart 
metal rivets; 1 inch heel; soft foam lin¬ 
ing throughout. 3536 Brown. 3537 Black. 
Sizes 6-13, medium width only. 



DASHING EDWARDIAN SUIT 
WITH 22" BELL BOTTOMS. 

Now! The flattering Edwardian look in 
a brilliantly designed suit of a Mohair 
type fabric, blended of rayon and acetate, 
in a herringbone weave. Here’s that great 
looking collar in a double breasted 
jacket, with six covered buttons. Shirt 
sizes: S, M, L, XL. Slack waist sizes: 27 
to 36. For Finished slack bottoms, add $1 
per pair and give inseam measure. 

A414 Pearl Gray. A415 Burgundy Wine. 
A416 Royal Blue. Suit $29.95. 


il only. 



HANDSOME SHIRT 
IN SIX COLORS $16.95 

You'll look dashing in this bold and bril¬ 
liant new California design. Deep cut V 
neck: long, flowing collar points: full puff 
sleeves: 6 inch pirate cuffs . . . made of 
a rich crepe fabric of 30% acetate and 
70% rayon. Sizes S, M. L, XL. S40U Lime 
Green. S409 Gold. S410 Oyster White. 
S411 Purple. S412 Brown. S413 Black. 


ADDA 

RUGGED 

WINGTIP 

$17.95 



A great new Wing Tip from Italy! Buckled 
big and handsome over a high front . . . 
styled with the new modified broad toe. 
Sizes 6-13, all Vt sizes except 11 la . 12Va. 
Medium width. 3485 Black. 3486 Brown. 


HOW TO ORDER 

To order, simply pick your styles and 
mail check or money order for the 
amount — we pay the postage. For 
C.O.D. shipment, send $2.00 deposit for 
EACH item — you pay the postage. Your 
satisfaction is GUARANTEED . . . any 
item may be returned 
unworn for full refund. 

No C.O.D. to APO, FPO., 





1419 Manley St„ Brockton, Mass. 02403 
















Velv-It-Top is the latest In thing 
for automotive enthusiasts who want 
something dramatically different. 
The material is an electrostatic flock¬ 
ing with special adhesive properties 
that permit it to be applied to just 
about any surface, no matter what 
the contour may be. It looks and feels 
like real plush velvet. Offered in Jet 
Black. Wine Red, Olive Green, Capri 
Blue and Dark Blue, two major auto 
manufacturers arc said to be experi¬ 
menting with Vclvctex headliners, 
dashes, door panels and sun visors. 
On such installations a much finer 
denier of Yelvetex fiber is used. The 
new nylon fiber is said to be non-fad¬ 
ing. Yelvetex is made by the Yelve¬ 
tex Industrial Corp., 24151 Tele¬ 
graph Rd.. Southfield, Mich..andis 
available through franchises through¬ 
out the country. 


The new all-purpose FP Fire Ex¬ 
tinguisher utilizes LX5-to-l patented 
dry chemical that is safe, non-toxic 
and. smothers fires immediately. FP 
never needs recharging or service. It 
is made of flexible and durable red 
plastic, is 12 inches long and de¬ 
signed for use in the kitchen, in the 
home, office, camp, car or boat. The 
unit is said to be effective in every 
climate. It comes with a mounting 
bracket and is easy to refill after use. 
S3.98 plus 75c postage. Rudon Co.. 
2522 Anniston, Houston. Texas 
77055. 

Du Pont’s new- nylon shutters for 
the home, look and feel like painted 
.6 


wood but are impervious to weather, 
are available in a wide variety of col¬ 
ors and literally snap on and off the 
house in seconds. They never require 
paint, putty or replacement of slats. 
When they get dirty, you just hose 
them off. Installation is easy. With 
each pair of shutters, the do-it-vour- 
sclfcr gets metal fastening strips and 
the nails required for use with any 
type of siding, including stucc*? and 
masonry. When the fasteners arc up. 
the shutters are snapped in place. If 
you want Lo paint behind the shut¬ 
ters, just snap them off. Available in 
14 and 16 inch widths and lengths 
of 35 to 71 inches for windows. 75 
and 80 inches for doors. 

A new series of alkaline batteries 
which can be recharged up to 100 
times has been developed by the Mal¬ 
lory Battery Co. The new Duraccll 
batteries will be made in D. C and 
AA sizes. The company has also per¬ 
fected a charger intended exclusively 
for the new rechargeables. The unit 
operates from a 110-volt AC outlet 
and can charge either two or four 
Duraccll batteries in any pair of com¬ 
binations. simultaneously. The 
Charger is $9. D batteries arc S3.50 
for two; C batteries $2.00 for two; 


AA batteries $1.32 for two. 

The new form of boron carbide 
armor developed by the Norton Co. 
(1 New Bond St., Worcester. Mass. 
01606) is said to be 15 per cent lighter 
than the best of these systems in use 
today. Boron carbide is the lightest 
armor known capable of stopping 
.30-calibcr ammunition. Present use 
of such armor has been restricted to 
protecting vital parts on helicopters 
and for limited personnel use. Its 
low weight makes possible a much 
greater use. particularly for ground 
troop applications where weight is a 
crucial factor. 

A unique new pocketsize flashing 
xenon Safety-Lite is said to be the 
world’s most noticeable light and the 
most effective method of being 
spotted, whether on a lonely moun¬ 
tainside. on a dark sea or on the edge 
of a busy highway. Designed for use 
by downed pilots, boatowners. mo¬ 
torists and sportsmen, the seven- 
ounce light is shock-resistant, can be 
carried in a glove compartment or 
pocket and will stand on any flat sur¬ 
face. It’s powered by four AA pen- 
light batteries and operates at full 
capacity for four to five houi's. The 
brilliant blue-white light flashes 60 
times per minute and operates in 
temperatures as low as minus-50 de¬ 
grees. $22.95. DuKanc Corp.. 
Audio-Yisual -Division. St. Charles, 
Ill. 60174. 

Bell & Howell’s new $139.95 super 
8 movie projector, designed to go with 
(Continued on page 18) 































Imagine paying under $100 for a perfect 
two-carat diamond ring . . . under $100 for 
fabulous one-carat diamond earrings . . . 
under $60 for a full carat diamond tie-tac! 

Impossible? 

Since diamond prices are so closely con¬ 
trolled by the international cartels, of 
course that likelihood is extremely remote, 
but now thanks to an incredible space-ace 
breakthrough, you can do practically the 
same thing! 

Now, for a fraction of what you would pay 
for a genuine diamond, you can purchase 
a man-made stone so perfect e?em an ex¬ 
pert using a powerful magnifying glass 
can't tell it from the real thing for sore 
without actually subjecting it to scientific 
testing! 

Imagine! Magnificent man-made diamonds 
so perfect that experts can barely tell 
them apart positively ... So beautiful 
that jewelers — and even pawnbrokers 

— are fooled! ... So flawless that few 
genuine diamonds can match their per¬ 
fection . . and for less than one twenti¬ 
eth the cost! 

These magnificent stones are called Dia- 
gems. They are identical to diamonds in 
every respect except one! 

THE ONLY DIFFERENCE 
Genuine diamonds are produced from car¬ 
bon under tremendous heat and pressure. 

So are Diagems! Genuine diamonds have 
a cubic molecular structure. So do Dia¬ 
gems! Genuine diamonds have a fire and 
brilliance measured on the refractory scale 
as 2.4. So do Diagems! Genuine diamonds 
are cut by expert diamond cutters. So are 
Diagems! 

What is the difference then? Simply this 
... A diamond, which is the hardest sub¬ 
stance in the world, is harder than a 
Dlagem. A Diagem is almost as hard as 
an emerafd. but it isn't as hard as a dia¬ 
mond. This is the only basic difference be¬ 
tween a genuine diamond and a Diagem. 
and that difference is of no practical 
consequence. 

The woman who wears a Diagem will 
never be aware of the minute difference 

— nor will anyone else — unless you tell 
them! Diagems pass for real diamonds 
anywhere, under close examination, and 
In the most knowledgeable and most so¬ 
phisticated company! 

100 years ago. 50 years ago. even 20 
years ago. there was no substitute for dia¬ 
monds. There were paste, zircons, and a 
few laboratory-made stones of uncertain 
quality, but nothing that could actually 
pass as a genuine diamond. Now that situ¬ 
ation has changed dramatically! Just as 
the cultured pearl can’t be told from the 
genuine pearl, so the Diagem can't be 
told from the diamond, and knowledgeable 
people everywhere are taking advantage 
of that fact! 

Those magnificent diamond earrings your 
friend's wife was wearing the other day 
may actually have been Diagems! That 
beautiful ring your best friend was wear¬ 
ing may have been a Diagem as well! 

More people — especially amour the 
wealthy — are wearing Diagems than 
you would begin to suspect, but they’re 
not telling, and unless they do, there is 
no way you could possibly know. 

WHY NOT YOU? 

Unless you are buying purely for invest¬ 
ment. Diagems make perfect sense be¬ 
cause: 1. They cost only a fraction of 
what diamonds cost, yet they are kist 


THIS DIAMOND IS 
NOT A DIAMOND! 



as beautiful and often more so. 2. They 
pose no expensive insurance problems. If 
one should be lost, strayed or stolen, the 
event fs not the calamity it might other¬ 
wise be. 3. No one can tell them from 
the real thing for sure without subjecting 
them to a hardness test. 

If you are wondering what kind o! a gtft 
to get for that special occasion . . . why 
not a Diagem? If you have an anniversary 
coming up, what better way to go aU out 
than with a gift like this? If you are 
about to purchase an engagement ring, 
how much more sense to invest in a 
Diagem! You get a bigger (and since dia¬ 
monds are judged by size), a far more 
lovely and impressive ring for a fraction 
of what you would expect to pay. and 
the huge savings can go towards furnish¬ 
ing the house or towards that new car. 

Or, if you are simply trying to impress 
or win over a friend, what better way 
than this? If diamonds are a girl s best 
friend, so are Diagems because she'll 
never tell them apart! 

No matter what kind of gift, no matter 
what the occasion, certainly Diagems 
make good sense, and if you have any 
doubts, you can actually see for yourself 
without risk. We are so confident you 
will be impressed with Diagems once you 
actually examine one, that we make this 

FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 
Diagems are available only in a few 
smart outlets in several of our larger 
cities and nowhere else. Now. for the 
first time, they are being offered by mail! 

We are a highly reputable and well-fi¬ 
nanced organization. You may deal with 
us with complete confidence. No one will 
ever know you are our customer. If Dia¬ 
gems sound intriguing to you. simply indi¬ 
cate your choice below. When your Dia¬ 
gem arrives, look it over for 10 full days 
at our risk. Have it examined by whom¬ 
ever you like. If. at the end of that 
time, you are not completely satisfied in 
every way, return for an immediate re¬ 
fund. no questions asked! Your friends 
must be convinced you are wearing a 
magnificent genuine diamond, or you pay 
nothing! 


Don't Compare 


these stones with zircons, white 
sapphires, paste or any of the 
"synthetic diamonds" you may 
have seen, heard or read about. 
Diagems are different! The product 
of years of research and develop¬ 
ment. they are virtually identical 
to and indistinguishable from gen¬ 
uine diamonds in every important 
respect . . . Same basic cubic 

molecular structure, same light re¬ 
fractive index <2.4>. same clarity 
and brilliance! Like a diamond, 
Diagems. too are forever. 


PAWNBROKERS BEWARE 

(TWO TRUE STORIES) 

When Diogems were first introduced, 
a men we know approached a pawn¬ 
broker with a one carat Dioqem 
ring The broker examined it through 
his gloss and soid, "5750". Look 
ogam, smiled our friend expecting 
the pawnbroker to recognize his 
error. "O K , 5800." he replied, "but 
no higher ." 

• 

The prospective mother-in-law was 
unimpressed by her daughter's choice 
of a beau When the young couple 
snowed ner the mognificent engage¬ 
ment ring, Momma softened a bit. 
After oil. anyone who could afford 
an 51800 ring couldn't be all bad. 
The actual cost of that ring’ Less 
than $80, but to this day Momma 
hasn't the slightest inkling! 

Dtage-ms simply cannot be told from 
real diamonds by visual inspection 
atone! 


MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 

When your Diagem arrives, 
examine it for 10 days at 
our nsk If you aren’t con¬ 
vinced it IS everything we 
claim, indistinguishable from 
o genuine diamond except by 
hardness test, don’t keep if. 
Simply return for full and 
immediate refund, no ques¬ 
tions asked! 


DIAGEM CO., 1560 Broadway, New York 

Please rush the Diagem(s) I have indicated be¬ 
low by insured mail with the understanding 
that I may examine them for 10 days without 
obligation. If, at the end of that time I am not 
completely satisfied, I will return for a full and 
immediate refund, no questions asked. 

Handsome FREE presentation case with each item. 

Q One-carat perfect Diagem $35 

P Two-carat perfect Diagem $65 

P Three-carat perfect Diagem $95 

□ Any of the above set in lady’s tasteful white 
or yellow 14 K gold ring, add only $25 
Size 

Q Any of the above set in man's handsome 
white or yellow 14 K gold ring, add only $50 

□ Any of the above set in 14 K gold Tie-Tac 

Add only $20 

□ Send additional FREE information 


, New York. 10036, Dept.sw-9 
I enclose $ — check or money 

order. You pay postage and insurance. 
□ Send C.O.D. I enclose $10 for goodwill 
and will payPostman balance plusC.O.D., 
handling and insurance charges. 

NAME_ 


Use this guide to determine ring size. 

1 234 56789 10 1 1 12 13 







□ Thursday night. St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Starling time at Derby Lane is just one- 
half hour away. Seim-thirty and the 
tumsty/es have been clanging since six. as 
the odd combination of tourists, profes¬ 
sional gamblers and track bums begin 
gathering for another evening of greyhound 
racing. 

''Thesegoddam mutts better produce to¬ 
night,” a fat man in a loud, red sport- 
shirt was saying to his rather slim, ner¬ 
vous-looking companion. "Three weeks 
I've been here and it’s been one big gero. 
.Xothingl I've had it. The nags were never 
like this. Just one more night and it’s 
back to Hialeah and a real sport. " 

A young couple followed them into the 
clean, well-manicured stadium. Being on 
their honeymoon they were naturally more 
interested in each other than the races, but 
somebody back home told them that the 
hounds were a must, so here they were. 



DOGS! 


In pursuit of the mechanical rab¬ 
bit, muzzled greyhoundscome tear¬ 
ing around the track in full cry . . . 


When they looked away from each other 
for a moment, the husband began reading 
from a program he bought at the gate. 

"Ton are now at the internationally 
known Derby Lane track, opened for busi¬ 
ness on Jan. 3, 1925, and now the oldest 
greyhound track in continuous operation in 
the world. ” The rest of the words meant 
nothing. The fact that they were at a land¬ 
mark was enough. They’d place a few bets, 
save the ticket stubs and go back to their 
hotel. 

Greyhound racing is indeed an old 
and time-honored sport and, while 
Derby Lane would like to believe 
that everything started on Jan. 3, 
1925, traces of its heritage can be 
found among the drawings of the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians, both 
of whom left pictures of hunt hounds 
of the greyhound type. 

These drawings, coupled with old 
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Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, indicate 
that the species has been little altered 
by crossbreeding over the many cen¬ 
turies since passed. 

Further proof of the species' per¬ 
manence comes from the 15th cen- 
by crossbreeding over the many cen¬ 
turies since passed. 

Further proof of the species' per¬ 
manence comes from the 15th cen¬ 
tury Boke of St. Albans , which set the 
requirements for a good greyhound: 
"The head like a snake 
"The neck like a drake 
“ The foot like a cal 
"The tail like a rat 
"The side like a bream 
"The back like a beam. “ 

Not very good poetry, but still an 
accurate description of the modern 
day racing hound. 

It is now 7:4!) at Derby Lane. The 


Greyhound 
racing is one 
of the world's 
most ancient 
sports, and 
one of the most 
exciting—even 
if you don't bet! 

By WALTER MEITER 


crowd is swelling to near capacity, a good 
night. Attendance never really fluctuates 
much. It becomes somewhat better during 
the peak tourist season, but then again 
there are always enough tourists in St. 
Petr to keep things moving. And the pros, 
the men in the red shirts, can be found 
anywhere, anytime, under any conditions. 

“Well, it ain't Belmont or Aqueduct, 
but it ain 7 bad either. ’' The \ew Yorker 
took another fast look around, breathed 
deeply, as if trying to catch a scent of 
home, then tossed his “you are now at the 
internationally known Derby Lane" pro¬ 
gram on the ground and headed for the 
belling window. His wife, a smallish 
woman, just stood there, wondering whether 
to pick up the program, run after her hus¬ 
band or just go back to their motel room. 

Greyhound racing as an organized 
sport in America was the brainchild 
of Oliver P. Smith who, in 1909. be- 










Dogs are schooled to break from their boxes like horses from a gate . . . 


came fascinated with the idea and 
built his first track at Tucson, Ariz. 
He soon discovered that greyhounds 
are one of the few breeds that chase 
by sight rather than smell, and by 
1919, he came up with the first me¬ 
chanical hare. It was that simple. 
Within a few years, tracks were being 
constructed in several other cities," in¬ 
cluding Tulsa, East St. Louis, Chi¬ 
cago, Erlanger, Ky., and Hialeah, 
Fla. 

But shortly after the opening of 
Derby Lane in 1925, the sport went 
into a decline and all other tracks 
soon closed, allowing the Derby Lane 
owners to quickly roll out their first 
brochure, claiming to be theoncand 
only. 

Then in 1926, greyhound racing 
was introduced to Britain, where it 
immediately gained great favor and 
in the following years spread to coun¬ 
tries as diverse as Ireland, France, 
Italy, China, Czechoslovakia, Aus¬ 
tralia, Mexico and Cuba. 

The international flavor that the 
sport was acquiring made the Amer¬ 
ican jealous, and not wanting to be 
left out or considered uncivilized, he 
began reopening the tracks around 
the country, with new ones springing 
up almost overnight. Still, the sport 
has never attained the popularity 
that it has found in Britain where, 
despite a decline in recent years, it 
remains the second most popular 
spectator sport after soccer. 

In the United States, it is perhaps 
best to compare the popularity of the 
hounds with the ever-increasing pop¬ 


ularity of the sport of kings, horse 
racing, in order to get a better idea 
of what the future may hold for our 
canine friends. 

America is definitely not going all 
the way to the dogs, not literally any¬ 
how. “And leave the driving to us” 
is still more readily associated with 
the greyhound than is racing. But 
recent years have put the sport on a 
more solid footing and it appears that 
the hare will have to be greased and 
oiled many more times before it is 
retired. 

The latest survey, taken some five 
years ago, counted 55 greyhound 
tracks in this country, with receipts 
totaling some S45 million. There are 
roughly four times as many horserace 
tracks, the number being 235 &t the 
time of the survey. The big difference 
is in the receipts, with the horses 
bringing in over S400 million. Quite 
a haul. It quickly relegates the 
hounds to the minor leagues when it 
comes to the reality of hard cash. 

Another interesting comparison are 
the attendance figures from the two 
sports. These,loo, are compiled every 
five years, with the first census hav¬ 
ing been taken in 1950. Turnstylc 
pushers going to sec the horses have 
increased steadily, from over 29 mil¬ 
lion in 1950 to almost 63 million in 
1965. 

With greyhound racing, the figures 
arc somewhat different. In 1950, just 
over six million people visited the 
dog tracks. By 1955, the figure had 
moved slightly past the seven million 
mark and by 1960, it had not yet 
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Left above: Field of racers is seen 
from rear as they chase white hare 
speeding in front of them. Left be¬ 
low: An unusual event; one of the 
fewdead heats in dog racing. Above: 
Real Huntsman, a famous racer... 


reached eight million. 

But after theworkmanlikeboredom 
of the fifties began to give way to the 
swinging sixties, with its new-found 
time for play and leisure, greyhound 
racing picked up, drawing almost 11 
million persons by 1965 and dispel¬ 
ling any fears about the sport once 
again fading into oblivion. Increased 
tourism and greater amounts of mon¬ 
ey to be spent should keep things at 
a gradually ascending level from now 
on. 

By way of a current comparison, 
attendance in Britain as of 1968 was 
well under 10 million persons for 57 
tracks. Thus the United States has 
once again surpassed the country 
which adopted the sport over 40 years 
ago. 

Racing night at Derby Lane is now half 
over. Some of the early patrons have gone 
home. The fat man with the red shirt has 
torn up a thick bunch of tickets, checked 
his remaining resources and is headed back 
to the betting windows, the procedures 
being almost identical to big brother horse 
racing. 

The fifth race is about to begin (there 
are generally eight to a meeting) and six- 
sleek greyhounds, their proud heads tossing 
high in the air, are being led into the 
starting gale, ready to pursue the elusive, 
man-made hare a distance of just over 500 
yards. It will take the animals less than 
30 seconds to complete the race. 

When the hare is released, the hounds 
are simultaneously freed, and they take 
after their quarry with excited yelps that 
continue throughout the race, adding to the 
electricity in the stadium. The greyhound 
is all motion, his legs moving in opposite 
directions, extending to both front and rear. 

(continued on page 81) 
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□ Thanks to Simone Signoret. Kath¬ 
arine Ross was tested for ‘‘The 
Graduate"' and got the part which 
she then made famous. Katharine 
had appeared with Miss Signoret in 
“Games” and impressed her so much 
that she asked “The Graduate’s” 
director, Mike Nichols, to give the 
newcomer a try. 

Some years before. Katharine had 
quit college to work with the San 
Francisco Repertory company, then 
trekked to Hollywood, where she co- 
starred with James Stewart in her 
first feature, “Shenandoah.” 

She’s tiny, sultry-voiced, temper- 
mental as hell, and has a thing about 
older men. At the moment, she’s de¬ 
lighting gossip columnists with her 
long-standing friendship with Conrad 
Hall, son of “Mutiny On The Boun¬ 
ty” co-author James Norman Hall. 
Connie’s 43 to Katharine’s 24, and 
they met last year while involved 


with the yct-to-bc-rcleascd “Tell 
Them Willie Boy Is Here." He's one 
of filmdom's top cinematographers, 
father of three children and so far 
not legally divorced. Nonetheless. 
Connie and Katharine form a con¬ 
stant duo, and she’s turned down 
roles that would have separated them 
and stayed with him when he shot lo¬ 
cation on films she wasn’t in. Matter 
of fact, getting Katharine alone even 
for a quick interview measures up as 
a real challenge. 

Those who’ve worked with her or 
romanced her say a number of things 
about her, not all complimentary. 
“When she decided she’d become a 
star, she suddenly turned into a pain 
in the ass.” “She goes for older guys 
because it's a security thing with her. 
I guess.” “She's a very sexy broad. 
Sure as hell she turned me on. Well, 
it’s frustrating as hell to play a sex 
scene with a dame built like that 


who's stark naked, then have it cut 
short.” “The most appealing thing 
about Kathy? You get the feeling 
she's sensitive . . . what she promises, 
she delivers.” 

One thing about Katharine appar¬ 
ently is that she doesn’t leave anyone 
noncommittal. Other people who 
profess to know her, stress her love of 
danger, her search for kicks—racing 
bikes, snowcats, spur-of-the-moment 
jaunts to Mexico, and the like. Still 
others warn that she hates a put- 
down, needs to be protected, but not 
too much or she’ll shy away. And 
she's not run-of-the-mill nor, in spite 
of her temper, truly a prima donna. 

As for Connie Hall, his attitude 
towards her is certainly complex. Pro¬ 
tective, yes; proud—tremendously— 
so considerate that, recently, when 
she'd bruised her hand and they were 
at a restaurant for dinner, he cut 
bite-size pieces of meat and fed her 



TO LEARN TO SAY W 


// 


Katharine Ross has a mind of her 
own, and very definite opinions about 
people and her career. But as she says, 
she's got to learn to let off steam! 


By DALE ROBERTS 
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lovingly, in between kisses. But he can 
be quite ruthless with her as well. 
“Speak out and learn to live with it. 
or keep quiet,” he once told her 
testily. “You can’t exist somewhere 
halfway between truth and illusion.” 

Well, then, what does Katharine 
Ross say for herself? Assuming you 
have the chance to corner her for 
some questions. She says things like: 
“There's an instinct to hold back. 
There are things that are hard to live 
with in print.” And, “I’m always 
running into difficulty finding the 
strength to make my own decisions. 
What I’ve got to learn is to say 
‘No’ strongly enough. I really believe 
the direct line is the best one, even 
though it may hurt people at the 
time. Take ‘The Hellfighters’. The 
writer, Clair Huffaker, was a good 
friend of mine, but I felt, I don’t 
want to do the show. I hate the 
script. But I kept thinking Clair is 
such a good friend, I can't tell him 
his script is a piece of junk.” She’ll 
add that she’s grown more capable 
of honesty, but that, on the other 
hand, her success has not relieved her 
anxieties. She admits to being afraid 
much of the time and excuses her fre¬ 
quent temper tantrums on the 
grounds that they result from an in¬ 
ability to cope. But she'll quickly 
grin and note that there’s really noth¬ 
ing so bad about letting off steam 
now and then. 

Getting to the nitty-gritty of what 
makes Katharine tick, she confesses 
that she longs to plumb the depths 
of someone else’s emotions, to be so 
involved with' one person that she’ll 
lose herself, to find out how deep 
feeling can go. In response to prod¬ 
ding by one interviewer on advice she 
might give a daughter, she exclaimed, 
“I’d tell her to go out and get high 
on life!” Another of her pet peeves 
is being questioned, of course. She 
confessed that she went with a man 
for five years, and she got to hate 
him because he used to interrogate 
her constantly when she’d been away 
from him for an hour or so. In a 
truly rare moment of confidence, she 
spoke of her feelings for Connie Hall. 
“I think Connie kids himself about 
how much feeling he has. Maybe 
he’ll make it. I don’t know. I hope 
so. There’s got to be a meeting place 
between emotion and intellect if two 
people want it enough. But it’s a 
problem between Connie and me that 
has to be solved. It could mean a 
long haul, and life is so short.” 

The daughter of a Navy lieutenant 


commander, Katharine was born in 
Los Angeles. Her parents were di¬ 
vorced when she was twelve, and 
both later remarried. Word has it 
that Katharine has also been married 
and divorced. Officially, she now 
lives in a rented guesthouse in Pacific 
Palisades, owns two huge English 
sheepdogs, two jumpers and an Arab 
stallion, drives a broken-down station 
wagon, and wears sloppy clothes 
whenever possible. 

No matter how you look at it, she’s 
infinitely more intriguing, if not any¬ 
wheres near as sweet, as the girl she 
played in “The Graduate”. Katha¬ 
rine Ross has graduated . . . but to 
what? 

TV-OFF-BEAT: 

Sad to relate—it’s all over for “Star 
Trek.” Up to the last minute, Wil¬ 
liam Shatner had high hopes. “Our 
audience is so loyal that any sponsor 
(getting the sponsor to put up the 
money is the final answer in saving a 
show) should know we’re a winner.” 
Further hope up to the end—Para¬ 
mount didn’t takedown the sets. The 
last weekend, ‘‘Star Trek” fans lined 
up in front of NBC to stage their 
peaceful demonstration, same as last 
year. And it worked then, but not 



this year. Leonard Nimoy took the 
news bad—he sat down for a five 
minute session with his fingernails. 
But Leonard’s got a strong agent who 
hustles. Within ten minutes, Leonard 
had a lead in a TV feature and a 
new three-year contract with Dot 
records! . . . Jim Stacy’sbirthday 
party on his “Lancer” sound stage 
got a little out of hand. “We closed 
down stage seven, set up some tables 
and were having something to eat 
and drink when the curtains went up 
on a stage full of topless dancers! It 
Was great until the cops came and 
dosed us down.” . . . Mark Slade 
can count on his first album, “Mark 
Slade’s New Hat,” to become the 
pick of the week on Station WRAA 
in Andover, Mass., where his broth¬ 
er Frank is a disc jockey . . . Tommy 
Sands got wise to the ways of this 
competitive world and retitled his TV 
Special, ‘‘The Special Tommy 
Sands.” (It was “Sands, Stars and 
Hawaii.”) Tommy also wrote the 
words and music to “Color Me 
Love” which he’ll introduce on the 
show . . . The letter count is just in 
on that “Julia” segment which intro¬ 
duced Benny Rubin as the Jewish 
immigrant looking for the landlord. 
Well over a million letters were tallied 
—one of the highest counts ever re¬ 
ceived by any show and that’s in¬ 
cluding “Peyton Place” at its best. 
Producer Hal Kanter was so im¬ 
pressed, he wasted no time in getting 
Benny back for another segment be¬ 
fore the season’s filming ends ... It 
was an unusual move but Raymond 
Burr got of doing his last “Ironsides” 
segment with just a token appear¬ 
ance. For some reason, he took off 
fast for his island in the Fijis and 
won’t be back until the second week 
in May. The series will begin filming 
again May 20 for viewing next Sep¬ 
tember. 

HOLLYWOOD HOT-LINE: 

Eddie Fisher and Connie Stevens 
haven’t been seen in public together 
for months. But Eddie keeps popping 
up in out-of-the-way places with a 
pretty little mini-skirted blonde he 
introduces to people as his secretary 
. . .James Garner was asked to leave 
one of Hollywood’s snazzier restau¬ 
rants the other night because he 
wasn’t drfcssed properly. All Jim had 
on was a very brief bathing suit and 
a pair of sandals—-but his state of un¬ 
dress didn’t stop him from being 
loudly indignant about the insult to 
(continued on page 78) 
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This blonde, smiling, 
curvy chick from the north 
has proved to be the 
greatest sensation in Italy 
since Lola and Sylvana! 
Now being featured in 
Italian flicks, she’s become 
known as “The Blonde 
Goddess” and has a fan club 
(all male, natch!) that 
follows her down the street! 
Don’t you wish you could! 
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□ Alva Aldersson. a smiling young blonde from Sweden, 
had to travel to sunny Italy to find success! Now the 
!3()-23-35-inch charmer is being featured in Italian mov¬ 


ie's and has her own male fah club, the members ol 
which insist on following her down the street, cheering. 
Seems to us that's a very sensible reaction! ■ 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


its Filmosound 8 movie system, rep¬ 
resents a new concept for both taking 
and showing movies with sound. 
With the Filmosound 8 system, the 
words and sounds of home movie 
subjects are recorded to match pre¬ 
cisely with every picture taken by 
the camera. The system permits the 
projection of either synchronous- 
sound movies or silent ones. The 
three basic pieces of equipment— 
camera, sound-synchronizing porta¬ 
ble cassette tape recorder and pro¬ 
jector are required to make the 
sound movies. 

Beauty and charm are incorpo¬ 
rated in the new outdoor lanterns 
which operate on LP (liquid petro¬ 
leum) or natural gas. The aluminum 
components are handsome, weather¬ 
proof and retain their neat appear¬ 
ance for years without the need for 
paint. The tempered, high-strength, 
clear and smoked-glass panels snap 
out for easy cleaning and mainte¬ 
nance. The outdoor lamps come in 
standard or deluxe models and have 
been tested and approved by the 
American Gas Assoc. Available in 
colonial white, avocado and emerald 
black, the lights are said to offer the 
greatest candlepower of any outdoor 
and patio gas light on the market. 
The Coleman Co., Inc., Patio Prod¬ 
ucts Division, Wichita, Kan. 67202. 

Paint-Eze throwaway rigid plastic 
paint tray liners fit all nine-inch 
trays. Packed 144 to a carton, each 
liner has an extended lip to eliminate 
spillover. When you change to a dif¬ 
ferent color paint simply throw the 
old liner away and pull out a new 
one. No muss or fuss and no cleanup. 
A timesaver for the man who does it 
himself. Pelco, Inc., P.O. Box 11285, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46201. 

A new safety aluminum ladder with 
nonskid treads, sturdy handrails and 
a redwood platform is designed for 
above ground backyard pools. The 
ladder features swing-up safety steps 
that can be locked up and out of the 
reach of little ones when the pool is 
not in use. The lightweight ladder 
can be moved easily by a woman. 
Coleco Industries, Inc., 266 Pearl 
St., Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

Borg-Warner Corp.’s new single¬ 
handle Flo-Master faucet does away 
.18 


with the water turbulence and noise 
that are part of the conventional fau¬ 
cet. The unit fits all sinks with eight- 
inch spread, deck-type faucets. The 
chrome-plate faucet’s spout swivels 
360 degrees and its disc design allows 
fingertip adjustment of volume and 
temperature. A spray attachment is 
optional and provides a controlled 
volume instant spray for precleaning 
and rinsing. 

A new battery-powered electric 
trimmer does away with bending and 
stooping. Forty inches long, the trim¬ 
mer looks like a golf club. Power is 
supplied by a rechargeable nickel- 
cadmium battery that operates a 12- 
volt DC motor. The battery pack is 
slung over the shoulder or carried 
around the waist. $19.95. ToroMfg. 
Corp., 811 Lyndale Ave., Minneap¬ 
olis, Minn. 55420. 


Nails, spikes and even bullets won’t 
make Goodyear’s experimental foam- 



filled and airless tires go flat.-While 
still in the advanced testing stage, 
such tires would be used initially on 
military vehicles, heavy construction 
and agricultural equipment and off- 
the-road rigs. The airless tire would 
eliminate the-need to repair or change 
a flat. The coarse-textured, resilient 
foam inside the tire casing is an or¬ 
ganic polymer that is durable and 
maintains good ride and handling 
characteristics. Premixed with special 
chemicals, then heated, the material 
expands into a dense, spongelike sub¬ 
stance that fills the tire’s casing, mak¬ 
ing it flatproof. 

A new electric tea ketde heats two 
quarts of water in two minutes. Made 
of the finest stainless steel, the electric 
kettle is fully automatic and requires 


no setting. It sports a heat-resistant 
bakelite base and a large sturdy han¬ 
dle. $12.99. Pelco Industries, P.O. 
Box 11285, Indianapolis, Ind. 46201. 

Throwaway sheets and pillow cases 
are the latest convenience items for 
campers, boat enthusiasts and week¬ 
end visitors. Made of non-woven ma¬ 
terial and already in use in many hos¬ 
pitals, Instant Linen bed sheets and 
pillow cases are guaranteed not to rip 
or tear under normal conditions for 
seven nights. They arc ideal for use 
in motor homes. As soft as fine per¬ 
cale, the material is non-allergenic 
and resists mold and mildew. They 
come in yellow, aqua and white. 
Available in 60x95-inch fiat sheets, 
$1.78 a pair; 60x95-inch contour 
sheets, 89<f each; bunk or cot sheets, 
40x83 inches, $1.16 the pair; pillow 
cases are 79 <t a pair. Leisure Prod¬ 
ucts Co., 1516 W. 55th St., Le 
Grange, Ill. 60535. 

Travelers who like to take along 
their favorite drink—hot or cold— 
will like the handy new thermos bot¬ 
tle and cup which mounts with a sin¬ 
gle clamp—no holes are necessary— 
under the dashboard of their cars. 
The holder can hold any bottle or 
container up to 4Vz inches in diam¬ 
eter. Hilltop House, Clive, Iowa. 
50053. 

Saving those bits of leftover food is 
easier now with the new 8-ounce 
Freezetejars made of boilable plastic 
in frost white. Each jar measures 4 
inches in diameter and 13/4 inches 
high. The airtight twist-lock lid 
makes it ideal for use in freezer, pan¬ 
try, refrigerator and lunchbox. 

Listeners to good music will enjoy 
the latest Telex 8-track stereo car¬ 
tridges with excellent fidelity at home 
or in the car. Model 811-R is both a 
recorder and a'player and can re¬ 
cord from any tuner, phonograph 
and all tape players. The handsome 
unit has record volume controls for 
right and left channels, VU meter 
with channel switch, logic selector 
switch, push-button or automatic 
program selection with numerical in¬ 
dicator and overload protection. 
Four logic circuits eliminate the 
guesswork of program timing during 
recording and allow the user to choose 
continuous playback or automatic 
stop after the last program. $189.95. 
Telex Communications Division, 
9600 Aldrich Ave., South, Minneap¬ 
olis, Minn. 55542. Robert Keith 
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Hill climbing is back on the scene with its thrills and spills! 
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HILL 

FULL OF 

MOTORS! 


□ After a period of sagging interest, 
motorcycle hill climbing is making a 
big comeback, especially on the west 
coast and in New England, and once 
again the gutsy lads are competing 
for remarkably small purses and put¬ 
ting their necks on the line to do it! 

In the meet shown here, at Modesto, 
Calif., top prize money was S57inone 
event, and fifth place in another took 
the grand total of $12.50! For this kind 
of dough, the riders went charging up 






the 180-foot climb, competing against 
(he clock. Most hill climb events re¬ 
quire that the bikes be equipped with 
a "Dead Man's Switch" that auto¬ 



matically cuts the motor if the rider 
.is thrown. But it’s still a dangerous 
sport, filled with thrills, chills and 
spills! ■ 
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Opposite page: More than 75 ex¬ 
tras gather in one big tub for a 
scene in Fellini's new film... 



Character of Trimalcione, who 
gave feasts followed by mixed 
bathing... 


EVERYONE INTO THE POOL! 

About 75 men and women of 
various ages were gathered in 
Rome by Federico Fellini 
to bathe naked together in a 
huge pool for a scene in 
his new movie. A wonderful 
time was had by all! 

□ You’ve got to hand it to famed 
Italian movie director Federico Fel¬ 
lini—he’s a down-to-\vater realist! 

„ He’s filming “Satyricon” in Rome, 

from the writings of Petronius Arbi¬ 
ter, and the script called for a huge 
nude bathing scene that takes place 
after a feast given by Trimalcione, a 
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A little female modesty at first. 


Getting into pool, wearing bras. . . 


The overall scene, with candles. . . 


rich and noble Roman of the old 
empire. 

So Fellini hired about 75 extras, 
men and women, of various ages, 
and got them all naked in an enor¬ 
mous bathtub surrounded by candles. 
Generally the women were put in 
front with the men at the back of 
the kingsized tub. but there was some 
wild-eyed confusion during the shoot- 



Fellini gives his mob directions. . . 


ing of the scene—and shouts of 
"Bravo!” and "Bravissimo!” as the 
pecking men got a look at some of 
the younger chicks when they took 
off their bras. 

The extras got S50 each for the 
day’s bathing au natural. Everyone 
agreed the "orgy” had been a great 
success, and were looking forward to 
Fellini's next effort! ■ 
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‘That’s funny, all it says in your reference from your last boss is WOW!.. 
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They called him “Strychnine Willie” and all his patients 
seemed to die suddenly, in horrible agony . . . 

By JOEL VANCE 


□ Life in mid-Victorian England 
was deadly dull. Young Queen Vic¬ 
toria did not want anyone to know 
how passionately she loved her hus¬ 
band. Prince Albert. Thinking she 
had invented sex. she feared that if 
the secret got out everyone might 
start doing it—and it was, after all. 
her secret. Besides, as Queen of 
England, mightiest of Empires, she 
must always appear in complete con¬ 
trol of herself and the nation's des¬ 
tiny. So there was to be no talk of 
physical things. 

This is what made life so dull for 
Y’ictoria's subjects. Good marriages 
were based on the dowry of the 
bride and the business prospects of the 
groom. The social responsibility of 
raising children was the only good 
excuse for the carnal odium of be¬ 
getting them. It was not the pecu¬ 
liar English weather that made most 
marriage beds cold. Excitement was 
confined to reading the latest nature 
poet and saucing the Christmas fruit¬ 
cake with extra rum. Life in mid- 
Victorian England was scientific, 
industrial, progressive, well-ordered 
and deadly dull. 

Perhaps this is why Englishmen so 
admired William Palmer. He gam¬ 
bled, drank, bet on the horses and 
whored to his heart’s content, though 


his heart had little to do with it. 
Palmer also poisoned fourteen people 
including his wife, several of his chil¬ 
dren, and his mother-in-law. But who 
is without sin? 

Palmer's trial was one of the long¬ 
est. gaudiest and most enjoyable in 
British history. Millions of his coun¬ 
trymen eagerly read newspaper ac¬ 
counts of it. and those who could, 
forced or bought entrance to the 
jammed courtroom to hear the hair¬ 
curling testimony. Citizens of his 
native Rugeley who had never liked 
him as a boy, now hotly defended 
him and said that the worst of the 
accusations against him were un¬ 
doubtedly true, but that he had 
never killed anybody. The transition 
of Palmer from black sheep to town 
pride was indicative of how they 
yearned for the life he had lately led. 

It was quite a life. Palmer was the 
first murderer to use strychnine, the 
most painful of poisons. Strychnine 
was little known at the time, even to 
the medical profession, and since 
Palmer was a doctor he was well 
ahead of the game. Money—the 
lack of it—finally did him in, but 
the great passion of his life was not 
money, nor even sex, but the use of 
the horrible concoction disguised 
with food or drink. Strychnine Wil- 
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lie was a toxicomaniac—one who 
loves poisons—and to strychnine 
alone was he a faithful swain. 

Palmer came from a degenerately 
distinguished family. His father Jo¬ 
seph, a lowly woodsman, established 
the family fortune by swindling the 
Marquess of Anglesey out of $300,000 
worth of timberland. He then set his 
eye on a racy wench named Sarah 
Bentley, whose background was 
equally distinguished. Her uncle Jo¬ 
seph had set himself up by bam¬ 
boozling his rich sweetie out of her 
money. He later murdered his wife 
(it was never proved, and it was 
always a source of Bentley family 
pride), seduced a maidservant, got 
her with a bastard daughter and 
then seduced the daughter. 

Sarah therefore understood Joseph 
Palmer. Besides, to marry a man 
with the same name and talents as 
her uncle would add a bright berry 
to the family weed. 

Married they were, and on his 
death (presumably by exhaustion 
from Sarah’s sexual appetites or irri¬ 
tation from hearing You’ll ne’er 
be the barsterd me uncle was, Joe*’) 
he left her S225,000. But there was 
a string. The money would be re¬ 
called if she should ever again marry. 
So to protect her legacy she* took a 
series of lovers. She was still protect¬ 
ing her legacy at the age of sixty- 
six. 

Of Sarah's seven legal children, 
William, her favorite, was the second. 
Four of them turned out to be models 
of mid-Victorian respectability. But 
daughter Mary Ann took after her 
mother in matters of sheet-ripping, 
while son Walter early displayed 
superior powers of swallowing. The 
promise of his youth being fulfilled, 
he turned into a first-class drunk. 

William went to Rugeley grammar 
school where he showed unusual skill 
and zeal for the game of “playing 
doctor” with the schoolgirls. He 
translated both the professional and 
prurient meanings into his early man¬ 
hood. Sarah sent him to Liverpool as 
apprentice to a chemist. He was soon 
blowing up things with the best of 
them and raising the skirts of the lo¬ 
cal girls. But his thieving of money 
from the mails caused him to be 
fired. Sarah made good on the 
money, slapped William on the wrist 
and rolled back to protecting her 
legacy with her lawyer, Jeremiah 
Smith. 

Palmer’s next medical foray was 
with one Tylecote, a surgeon. The 


training included frequent visits to 
Stafford Infirmary, where he robbed 
the male patients and attempted to 
cure the female inmates with a unique 
combination of physical therapy and 
hormone injections. Hewasdismissed. 

He was dismissed not only for his 
unorthodox bedside manner but be¬ 
cause the keepers of the hospital dis¬ 
pensary where they stored the drugs 
and toxins were up in arms. Palmer 
had asked too many questions about 
what kind of poisons would take ef¬ 
fect in what period of time and at 
what size dosage. They reasoned it 
could not be due to studently zeal 
that Palmer asked so many questions. 
There was the matter of Mr. Abley. 

Abley was the enraged husband 
ot a female patient who had re¬ 
sponded enthusiastically to Palmer’s 
medicinal charms. Upon meeting 
w r ith Abley, Palmer professed horror 
that such an accusation should be 
made against him. He suggested a 
leisurely dinner and an amiable talk. 
Abley purpled in the face, growled 
in the belly, and agreed. Forthwith 
they went to a tavern where leek 
soup and bully beef were served. 
Palmer, in a jovial mood, ordered 
two tumblers of brandy. At first 
Abley protested, saying he didn’t 
drink. 

“Now, now”, said Palmer, waving 
a teasing finger, “I’m the doctor.” 

Abley had one tumbler. Palmer 
enforced another, handing the glass 
to Abley with his palm over the rim. 
Abley, by this time mellow, con¬ 
vinced that such a charming lad 
couldn’t be the man he sought, got 
his moustache wet in the second glass. 
They dined. Palmer paid theb(lj. As 
they left the tavern, Abley com¬ 
plained of a stomach ache. Palmer 
said he, Abley, must be sure to take 
some soda water when he got home. 
Abley never arrived. He writhed in 
the street and howled like a wolf, 
dying a few minutes later. 

But nothing could be proved. 

Palmer moy_ed on to London as a 
student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi¬ 



tal. Sarah provided generously for 
him, though she refused to advance 
Willie his inheritance money. That 
was to be divided equally amongst 
the children. But Palmer was con¬ 
siderably well off. He attended few 
lectures, spent much time in taverns, 
and perfected his theories of open-leg 
surgery. Despite his feeble efforts at 
study, he became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1846. 
Medical qualifications were not then 
what they are today, and the differ¬ 
ence between a veterinarian and a 
surgeon depended on how business 
was going. 

Palmer moved back to Rugeley 
and set up a practice. He had few 
patients. The town muttered about 
his mother, with her great house and 
•her shameful joys, and about her son, 
who was too smooth to be trusted. 

Soon Palmer met Ann Brookes, 
whose family history was nearly 
equal to the Palmers and the Bent¬ 
leys. She was the product of her re¬ 
tired Indian Army colonel-father and 
his housemaid Mary Thornton. 
Where the Bentleys and the Palmers 
had shown talents for swindling and 
fornicating, the Brookes clan favored 
suicide. Her father led his last charge 
against the “demmed Bengals” in 
1834 by pitching himself out of a 
window in full summer uniform. That 
he slew himself in winter was set down 
to the distraction of his mind at the 
time. 

But the Colonel’s spectacular exit 
from the world also brought a spec¬ 
tacular legacy for his old Mary and 
their young Ann. Mary got $36,000 
worth of property, and the continual 
rent of the land by small farmers 
assured the old girl, now a confirmed 
rummy, of steady income to pay the 
brewer’s bills. Ann got a trust fund 
of $24,000 and two guardians named 
Dawson and Knight. Knight was a 
cousin of Mr. surgeon Tylecote, upon 
whom Palmer had made such a bad 
impression. Knight was not, there¬ 
fore, pleased when gushing Ann told 
him she was going to marry Willie. 

But Palmer and Ann applied to her 
Majesty’s Court for permission to 
override the guardians’ protest, and 
permission was granted. Married in 
1847, Palmer moved his bride into his 
Rugeley home, across from which 
stood the Talbot Arms Hotel. 

Ann’s income paid the bills. The 
Palmer marriage bed was warm and 
out of it came five children, only 
one of whom, Willy, Palmer allowed 
to survive. The other four died in 
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“convulsions”, as did two bastard 
children that Palmer had begotten 
in nearby towns. Ann was bewildered 
at the continual loss of her babies, 
but an affectionate pat and soothing 
words from Palmer calmed her down. 
The good doctor had reversed the 
mid-Victorian attitude towards chil¬ 
dren. He believed that the raising 
of them was unequal to the pleasure 
of making them. 

Besides, he had other things to con¬ 
sider. Palmer, like most young 
English gentlemen (and he always 
played the part) was a racing addict. 
He bet wildly at the track and always 
lost. Ann’s income was not sufficient 
to pay his debts and he looked to 
her mother’s fortune as a quick way 
out. Assuming that Ann would in¬ 
herit old Mary’s legacy on the death 
of old Mary, Palmer invited her to 
spend a weekend at their home. 
Cagey Mary, well up on Willie’s 
activities, refused. Palmer became 
insistent and finally Ann—who had 
absolute faith in her husband—joined 
the pleas. Drunken sentimentality 
for her daughter prevailed and old 
Mary packed her bags, remarking 
between swigs of raw gin' 4 4 1 know I 
shan’t live a two weeks.” 

It was five days. Willie mixed 
something into the corn meal and 
Mary doubled up in pain. Put to bed 
and dutifully attended by her son- 
in-law, Mary' grew worse. Palmer 
called in old Dr. Bamford, a senile 
neighbor, for a second opinion. Bam¬ 
ford believed whatever the charming 
Palmer told him—as did all of Pal¬ 
mer’s victims and dupes—and his 
naturally shaking head always shook 
agreement when Palmer suggested 
apoplexy. 

“Aye, William, it’s the fits. The 
fits as you say, William.” 

“I fear. Dr. Bamford, tbat it is the 
fits.” 

4 ‘The fits, you say, William?” 

“Oh, do you think it is the fits, 
then?” 

“By the Queen, it is the fits, 
William.” 

Palmer mounted the steps to the 
invalid’s room with the latest bowl 
of steaming broth, into which had 
been mixed the potent strychnine. 
Mary fell into a coma. She rallied 
once, rising from the bed and stretch¬ 
ing out a bony finger towards her 
son-in-law, screaming, “Take that 
awful devil away!” 

Palmer smiled and held out the 
bowl of broth. 

Old Mary died the next day. Bam¬ 


ford, smacking his lips ancl wagging 
his head, signed the death certificate, 
with the cause listed as apoplexy. 
Palmer waited for the money to 
come through. Instead of a torrent 
he got a trickle. Legal complications 
still tied up the old alcoholic’s money 
and Palmer began to bite his nails. 
A man named Bladen, with whom 
Palmer had had several large racing 
bets, was noisily claiming $2,4(K) due 
him. A jovial invitation to Rugeley, 
an acceptance, a tumbler of brandy 
and Bladen was in bed with violent 
headaches and nausea. Old Bamford 
came tottering across the yard with 
his pen ready for another certificate. 

Mrs. Bladen, on hand to sec her 
husband die, objected to the quick 
burial and the disappearance of 
money Bladen was known to have on 
him, but nothing was done. Ann was 
the most upset of all. Her wiggling 
eyebrows betraying her confusion, 
she cried: “My poor mother died 
here last year. Now this man. What 
will people say?” 

Palmer knew what his creditors 
were saying. They included the slimy 
Thomas Pratt, a moneylender who 
demanded sixty per cent interest. His 
ultimate weapon was not the violence 
practised by the modern Mafiosi, but 
the exposure of his debtors to society 
at large as deadbeats. This no proper 
English gentlemen could bear, and 
many of them caught in the threat of 
exposure committed suicide rather 
than face the loss of social standing. 
Palmer’s attitude here was exactly 
the same as it was regards children. 
Instead of taking his own life to avoid 
scandal, he would take others’. 

This included his trusting wife. It 
is thought that Palmer genuinely 
loved Ann. It is also known that 
nothing ever stood between strych¬ 
nine Willie and his sclf-prcscrvation. 
But some quick money must result 
from Ann's death. He could not get 
his hands on her estate, so he turned 
to a profession then as easy to fool as 
medicine: he turned to insurance. 

Palmer took out a $40,000 policy 



on his wife and used Jeremiah Smith, 
a local attorney, as the agent. Jere¬ 
miah was onto Willie’s ways, but 
Jeremiah was also sleeping with Wil¬ 
lie’s mother, so he was not about to 
reveal that Palmer had forged Sarah's 
signature as loan guarantor on his 
applications to Thomas Pratt. The 
moneylender also knew that the in¬ 
surance policy on Ann was probably 
her death warrant, but if it provided 
him his money, he didn't care. 

Palmer probably paced the floor, 
not in anguish over taking Ann’s 
life, but as to how he was going to 
do it. Ann herself provided the oppor¬ 
tunity. In September 1854, she came 
back from visiting relatives in Liver¬ 
pool. She said she had a chill. Dr. 
Palmer advised immediately bed rest 
and hot broth. She grew worse, and 
Palmer called in not only the obliging 
Bamford. but also Dr. Knight, one 
of Ann's guardians. Even Knight, no 
friend of Palmer’s, fell under his 
charm and joined the triple diagnosis 
(sparked by Willie) of English chol¬ 
era. 

The night Ann died. Palmer 
shrieked and wailed. It may have 
been genuine. Undeniable was the 
bastard child born nine months later 
from the belly of Eliza Tharm, the 
housemaid. 

To Palmer's anguish, the insurance 
company delayed on payment. But 
it was all perfectly legal. The money 
was soon soaked up by Pratt. Jere¬ 
miah Smith and another money¬ 
lender named Padwick, who got the 
low cut. This made Padwick more in¬ 
sistent on Willie’s paying off the 
rest of his loan, and Palmer began 
to look for other insurance casualties. 

Who better than his brother 
Walter? Like most talented men, 
Walter’s wife did not understand 
him. Though well off and well aware 
of her husband’s taste, she kept the 
currency and the alcohol under lock 
and key. So when Palmer promised 
a soaking weekend at Rugeley, 
Walter crawled on all fours at top 
speed. Dunking two quarts of gin a 
day as his normal routine might have 
hastened Walter to the grave, but it 
had been hastening him there for 
nearly thirty years, and Palmer could 
not wait that long. 

“Dammy. there’s a mule kick in 
that one, Wiliiam. eh?” cried Walter 
as he polished off a proffered glass. 
He collapsed instantly, landing nose- 
down on the carpet, dead of a dose 
of prussic acid. 

(continued on page 58) 
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□ The doors were locked as soon as 
their passes were checked and they 
had been escorted inside. It was the 
third visit to San Quentin, but there 
was no getting used to it. 

“You know you’re going in for a 
show and you’ll be coming out in a 
few hours,” Johnny Cash said in a 
slow, semi-drawl, “but it seems you 
can’t go into a prison, without some¬ 
how becoming a prisoner.” 

Cleanly dressed guards surrounded 
them as Cash, his wife June Carter, 
rock guitarist Carl Perkins and the 
rest of the troupe were taken through 
the yard toward the kitchen, where 
they’d prepare for the afternoon set. 
The inmates glanced up nervously 
from their work, trying to see as 
much of the Cash entourage as they 
could, while the guards, some with 
riot guns, watched closely. 

“Hey, Cash!” 

The voice was deep, almost gut- 
teral, and its tone suggested it was 
used to giving orders. None of the 
convicts were allowed to speak with 
members of the troupe and the sharp 
sound cutting through the yard 
caused everyone to stop and look 
toward the visitors. 

Cash turned and saw a big, mid¬ 
dle-aged con, standing about 30 feet 
away, almost glaring at him. Nearby, 
a guard was slapping a large club 
into the palm of his left hand, also 
watching, as if Cash’s reaction would 
dictate his next move. 

Looking first at the guard, then at 
the prisoner, Cash gave a half-smile, 
his mouth moving off-center toward 
the dimple-like scar on the right side 
of his chin. A casual wave of the 
hand completed the gesture. The con 
smiled back, duplicated the wave, 
then dropped his head, almost sheep¬ 
ishly, to conceal his shame at not 
being free to speak furthe’r with the 
man who had acknowledged him. 
The guard stopped tapping the club 
and Cash continued on to the kitchen. 

The show was staged in the mess 
hall, a huge, high-ceilinged room 
with dull, red walls. Nothing had 
been changed for the performance. 


A large sign, “San Quentin Wel¬ 
comes Johnny Cash,” hung below 
another, a permanent one, that read 
“One Serving Only.” 

Just convicts from the minimum 
and medium security wings were 
allowed in, the maximum security 
prisoners had the show piped into 
their cells. Still, the hall was packed. 
The guards clustered in the rear, 
less relaxed than the cons, always 
looking around, waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen. 

No one seemed to notice the Co¬ 
lumbia recording crew, poised to tape 
the concert, or the camera men from 
Grenada TV in England, who set up 
their equipment at strategic positions 
throughout the room. 

First Perkins of “Blue Suede 
Shoes” fame, came on to warm 
things up. Then the Carter family. 
Mother Maybelle and daughters 
Helen, Anita and June did their 
routine. The inmates were respect¬ 
ful, but were waiting..Finally, after 
intermission, Cash came on. 

He opened with “Hello, I’m John¬ 
ny Cash,” and when the applause 
died down, spoke to the cons for the 
first time. 

“I’ve been here three times now,” 
he said, “and I think I know how 
you men think about some things. 
Then again there’s some things you 
think about that ain’t none of my 
business and some things I don’t 
really give a damn about what you 
think.” 

They dug it. You could tell by the 
murmur that went through the hall 
and by the way they inched their 
seats a little closer to the stage. Cash 
was real to them. “We could spot a 
phony in a minute,” one remarked 
later. 

Then he sang the songs they wanted 
to hear. “San Quentin, you’ve been 
a living hell to me,” one line went. 
“Mr. Congressman, you don’t un¬ 
derstand; what good do you think 
you do? Do you think I’ll be differ¬ 
ent when you’re through?” Cheers 
rang out from the smiling faces. 

Another song included a scant ref¬ 


erence to the guards. “Mean bas¬ 
tards, ain’t they,” sung Cash, hold¬ 
ing the same resonant restraint in 
his deep, baritone voice. And he gave 
them their world versus the outside, 
singing, “This ain’t the movies, so 
forget about me” from the com¬ 
position “Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Go.” 

At the end the inmates were stand¬ 
ing on their chairs, applauding, 
yelling, stomping their feet. One 
black con shouted Cash’s name and 
raised his clenched fist in the Black 
Power salute. June joined her hus¬ 
band on stage, kissed him, and Cash 
acknowledged the cheers with a 
broader smile, still not a grin, wav¬ 
ing his hand assuredly at his 
audience. 

“Prison audiences are the greatest 
in the world,” he said back in the 
kitchen, relaxing with a cup of black 
coffee. “I can’t help thinking that I 
could be down there, one of them, 
hoping for someone to reach out to 
me from the outside. 

“I try to give them what they 
want to hear, sing about the same 
things they talk about, life in here 
and the old connections with the 
past and the things that came in be¬ 
tween. That covers, a lot of ground 
. . . families, girls, good times, 
trouble, running, trials, escape and 
what is inevitable for some—the end. 

I think they can feel it’s for them. 
Just me to them, that’s all.” 

For Cash, the prison scene began 
a little over a year ago when he 
took his show to Folsom in California. 
The resultant album, “Folsom Pris¬ 
on,” quickly became his best-selling 
and perhaps best artistic effort. It 
undoubtedly helped him achieve the 
new and increased fame he enjoys 
today. But as the Quentin visits at¬ 
test, the new-found fame hasn’t kept 
him from returning. 

Things were not always easy for 
Johnny Cash. Raised along with five 
other children on a 20-acre cotton 
farm near a small Arkansas town, 
he grew up in a rough atmosphere. 


He sings it like it is, 
and when Johnny Cash comes 
on stage, the women 
stare and the men cheer. 
He’s paid his dues. 

By PHIL BERGER 
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where hard work and hard play were 
part of the environment. 

“Guess I was pretty wild back in 
those days/’ he says now. “Did a 
lot of things I’d never think of doin’ 
again, but it’s kind of fun to look 
back, and I can’t say I’m sorry I 
•did them. Then again I’ve never 
been normal, not what they call 
Establishment. I’m country, all the 
way.” 

Though Cash’s achievements in 
the last several years have probably 
forced his closes to the Establishment, 
his looks nevertheless belie those who 
say he’s made a complete transition. 

Cash is a big man, six feet two 
inches tall and weir over 200 pounds. 
The weight is distributed evenly, 
from his massive almost hulking 
shoulders through a thickened, but 
hard middle, to brawny arms and 
legs. There is no fat. His hands 
and forearms still bear the look of 
the farm, the awkward fleshiness 
that always remains with working 
people. ^ ^ 

Then there is theCash face, which, 

I perhaps more than anything else, 
j tells of a man who is r\ot be be 
i questioned, it says, “I have seen it' 
j all and I know.” 

| The brown eyes stare straight and 
i hard from deep sockets, housed under 
| a strong forehead and above craggy 
cheeks, remnants of his one-quarter 
Cherokee heritage. The nose has a 
putty-like quality that comes from 
being mashed once too often, and 
the deep scar to the side of his 
mouth, while *not unattractive, gives 
him the look of a man who has paid 
his dues. 

“You look at John’s face and you 
know it’s got a lot of mileage on 
it,” someone once said. “It’s a face 
men admire and respect and women 
want to know better.” 

Yet it is not the proverbial face of 
stone. His expressions can change 
rapidly, depending on his mood, and 
there is often a certain sadness in his 
eyes that says he feels deeply, though 


the feelings rarely show through the 
calm exterior he has acquired in re¬ 
cent years. He is both tough and 
tender, often at the same time. He’s 
had to be tough to get where he is, 
but he won’t forget the ones who 
didn’t make it, his audiences at Fol¬ 
som and Quentin. 

“I’ve only been in jail twice,” he 
confesses, “overnight both times, but 
it doesn’t take much to see what it 
would be like. And the circumstances 
were such then that without a few 
breaks it* could have been all over 
for me.” 

There was a time when Cash 
wouldn’t talk about that part of his * 
life. Now, with things going so well,' 
he likes to look at the past. It serves 
as a warning to others and a reminder 
to himself. 

It’s hard to say whether it was the 
pressure of making it or justathrow- 
back to the recklessness of his youth, 
but Cash went through a period when 
he was hung up on pills—Dexedrine 
—practically living on them, rarely 
eating or sleeping. 

“The second time I was busted I 
woke up in a Georgia jail, didn’t 
know where I was or how I got 
there. It could’ve been the chain 
gang if one of the jailers hadn’t been 
a fan of mine and gave me a 
break.” 

All that is behind him now. Be¬ 
sides being off the pills, Cash doesn’t 
drink and has given up smoking. Yet 
while performing so often in the 
tobacco-alcohol atmosphere of night 
clubs, it not only doesn’t bother him 
but hasn’t taken away from his tre¬ 
mendous sexuality or virility. 

“It’s a funny thing when John per¬ 
forms,” another friend said recently. 
“There is a completely different 
audience reaction than with most 
male vocalists. The women just watch 
him, almost "passively, perhaps be¬ 
cause he is so nonchalant, so easy¬ 
going. But the men aren’t as re¬ 
strained. They shout, stomp their 
feet, often throw their hats in the 


air and cheer.” 

When you think for a minute, it 
isn’t strange at all. Cash’s looks, 
his delivery, his past history, his 
songs all create an aura of strength. 
His low-keyed sex appeal keeps the 
women quiet. They watch and ad¬ 
mire him. But the men react. Cash is 
talking to them, singing to them. 
Whatever they’ve done, he’s done. 
Whatever throubles they’ve had, he’s 
had. Now he’s making everyone 
listen, telling it like it is, and when 
he comes back, the men react. 

Cash is also finding success away 
from the country audiences. At 36 
he has almost everything. The wom¬ 
an he has loved for years is now his 
wife. When not on the road they live 
in a quarter-million-dollar house, set 
into a cliff overlooking a lake near 
Nashville. While some urban listen¬ 
ers may not believe it, for the past 
several years he has been among 
Columbia’s top four best-selling 
artists. 

Still he keeps going. Recently he 
was the subject of “Cash,” a 90- 
minute special presented as part of 
the PBL series on National Educa¬ 
tional Television. That same week he 
appeared as host of the Kraft Music 
Hall on NBC, looking very much at 
home while singing a duet with Kate 
Smith. And he has just been signed 
by ABC-TV to host a summer var¬ 
iety hour to be called, appropriately 
enough, “The Johnny Cash Show.” 
Not bad for an anti-Establishment 
guy. 

Even the new breed of rock fan dig 
"him. Though he refers to most of 
them rather unceremoniously as 
“hippuhs,” Cash is-nevertheless a 
close friend of Bob Dylan. He re¬ 
cently gave Dylan his most valuable 
guitar as a present and the two have 
written a song together, “Wanted 
Man,” as well as having recorded 
some duets which Dylan may in¬ 
clude in his next album. 

The new audiences excite Cash, 
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SHEILA: 

SWANK'S SEPTEMBER 

sweetheart Dancer, singer, actress, secretary, swimmingteach-° 

er and voice instructor, lovely Sheila Tracy has crowded several careers into her 19 years. 












Any time you feel there aren’t enough 
days in the week to do everything you’d 
like to do, consider the busy, busy, 
busy life of pert Shelia Tracy, a 
brunette charmer with a smile you 
can’t resist and a 36-23-34 figure that 
convinced us immediately of her 
outstanding qualifications to serve as 
this month’s Sweetheart . . . 
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Sheila has been a secretary to a 


show-business tycoon, a swimming teacher 
for disadvantaged youngsters, a voice 
coach for stage hopefuls and, in 
addition to all this, has a dream-filled 
career of her own going as actress, 
singer, dancer and, of course, glamor 
model. How’s that for a 19-year-old life 
that’s been crammed with activity? 
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Like most busy people y Sheila somehow 
finds the time to relax—but her idea of 
relaxation is just as strenuous as her 
everyday routine. She loves to ride 
her Honda motorcycle, to go surfing and 
have a beach barbecue later. Her latest 
ambition is to try sky-diving and is 
determined to make her first jump soon. 
You must move fast to keep up with her! 
















By DICK HALVORSEN 


□ In these days of long-haired males 
and practically interchangeable 
wearing apparel for the sexes, it be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish dolls from guys, and for peo¬ 
ple to decide whether bathroom 
towels should be monogrammed His, 
Hers or Its. 

This indecision can be very funny 
in some dubious situations and re¬ 
garding certain odd couples, but in 
others where people genuinely don't 
know what sex they are. it can be 
very tragic indeed. They arc of the 
group which are social and sexual 
misfits, freaks or sad pranks of na¬ 
ture—in a way. people who literally 
fit the old circus hoax-exhibit billing: 
SEE MARY-JOHN—HALF MAN. 
HALF-WOMAN! They arc physio¬ 
logically and obviously members of 
one sex. but psychologically they be¬ 
long to the opposite. Even to the 
medical and clinical eye these rare 
types can be ostensibly one sex. while 
having the mind, the emotions, and 
the intuitive desires of the other 
which, because of their own inner 
confusion, they must inhibit. Not 
until the middle of this century was 
any help extended to these people, 
and for all time preceding they have 
had to masquerade through life and 
suffer in silence. 

They are not to be confused with 
homosexuals, who arc for the most 
part rather thrilled with their unique 
lot. nor are they ambisextrous. Nei¬ 
ther arc they hermaphroditic, having 
both male and female reproductive 
organs. They arc. to oversimplify, 
girls who have been poured at birth 
into the mold of a man. and males 
who have been shaped to conform 
with females. And they are utterly 


THE 

STRANGE 
STORY 
OF THE 
TRANS¬ 
SEXUALS 

Now science can provide help 
for those with a problem of 
establishing sexual identity 


removed from the fctishistic trans¬ 
vestites who prance about in the 
clothes of the opposite sex to delight 
some inner hang-up. It has been 
easier for clinicians and these victims 
of nature themselves tosay what they 
arc not rather than define what they 
are. and medicine for a long time had 
no categorical word to classify them. 
It was not until 1952 when a cele¬ 
brated operation occurred in Copen¬ 
hagen. Denmark, that Dr. Harry A. 
Benjamin, a New York endocrinolo¬ 
gist. coined the appropriate word: 
transsexuals. 

It was in that year that anex-G.I. 
named George William Jorgensen, 
Jr., tried to keep it a secret from the 
press that he was going to Denmark 
for a sex-change operation. The oper¬ 
ation, as well as the pre-operative 


Below: Dawn Pepita Hall who, be- 
fore sex change surgery, was Gor¬ 
don Langely Hall. Bottom: Char¬ 
lotte McLeod, former G.l. . . . 



preparations with female hormones, 
and the post-operative adjustments 
and injections, was a success. The 
sex-change operation made medical 
history, as significant as Dr. Bar¬ 
nard's heart transplant, but because 
it involved the alteration of sex it 
was doubted universally and became 
the subject of latrine humor and the 
ribaldry of sick comics. 

The thing that made doubters of 
the world at large was that here was 
an ostensible man, petite and weigh¬ 
ing less than a hundred pounds, who 
had passed an army physical and been 
accepted as a soldier in our armed 
forces. George’s desperate efforts to 
live up to a Viking tradition in the 
family where “men are men” was 
pretty damaging to the psyche, be¬ 
cause after George became Christine 
Jorgensen, she revealed that as a 
“boy” she thought like a girl, had 
emotions like a girl, and felt utterly 
alienated from the activities of nor¬ 
mal boyhood. She recalled that as 
a boy she’d been made the object of 
derision in school by a teacher who 
scolded George for having made his 
own pen-wiper in needlepoint. 

Fortunately for George, in the ser¬ 
vice he was with a photographic unit 


Below: Melle Themis, dancer in 
Athens, used to be a Greek sail¬ 
or. Opposite page. Blonde Cocci- 
nelle was formerly a man .. . 
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Race driver Robert Cowell (above) 
is now Roberta (above right) . . . 


and he learned a trade which he was 
to put to good use later when he 
was separated from the army. He 
tried getting a job in Hollywood but 
was unsuccessful. Here he had his 
first encounter with homosexuals,' 
and the very thought of the associa¬ 
tion was sickening. Intuitively he 
knew something was wrong with him, 
but not that wrong. He fearfully went 
to a doctor in New York, having re¬ 
vealed his inner thoughts about his 
emotional and psychological female- 
ncss to a relative, and tried to get 
some answers. He merely bewildered 
the doctor. Then, while working in a 
lab, he managed to get some female 
hormone pills without a prescription, 
and these reacted on him in such a 
way as to fortify his belief that within 
his male body was a woman, and it 
strengthened his determination to do 
something about it. 

George did. at last, find an under¬ 
standing doctor who helped him in 
his quest for answers, and this resulted 
in his trip to Copenhagen where he 
had the operation. He had added 
minor operations which increased 
and enhanced the femininity of the 
now Christine Jorgensen in almost 
every area. Others who have expe¬ 
rienced this sex-change operation 
have revealed that they arc capable 
of enjoying normal female sex 
through the constructed vagina, but 
lack the reproductive organs neces¬ 
sary- to bear children. After the dra¬ 
matic results of the Jorgensen opera¬ 
tion. doctors in Sweden, Holland, 
Japan, Canada, Morocco, and Mex¬ 
ico were emboldened to perform op¬ 



erations on patients who'd been 
pitifully pleading for years to have 
something done about their ambig¬ 
uous gender. Hundreds of operations 
were done abroad in the 1950s. 

Christine’s courage had given hope 
to an entire generation of transsex¬ 
uals, and where fifteen years ago those 
operated on were scoffed at even by 
the know-nothings of the medical pro¬ 
fession. they are today tolerated and 
even understood by the public at 
large. As usual, in the United States 
where anything to do with sex—abor¬ 
tion. homosexuality, birth control, 
divorce on the grounds of sexual in¬ 
compatibility. nymphomania, or sa- 
tyromania—has had at least a hun¬ 
dred year-old law against it, or even 
a 300 year-old Puritan prohibition, 
doctors were restrained from experi¬ 
menting or operating until the mid¬ 
dle 1960s. And finally, when they 
did start operating successfully, 
American news coverage of the events 
were shuddcringly distasteful, and an 
operation that would have been rou¬ 
tine in Switzerland or Sweden was 
given a dirty yellow spotlight by our 
press. 

The New York tabloids and other 
sensational newspapers had pilloried 
Christine Jorgensen for years after 
her operation, when she wasproving 
successfully that she was not only a 
woman but a lady, and showing tal¬ 
ent both in photography and as a 
night club and TV panelist and per¬ 
former. She simply would not com¬ 
promise her dignity to capitalize on 
the sensational. She was virtually for¬ 
gotten as a headline-maker because 
she became too comfortably normal, 
but the fireworks of sensationalism 
started popping all over again when 
British-born Gordon Langley Hall, 
who d written best-selling biogra¬ 
phies of Queen Elizabeth and Lady¬ 
bird Johnson, decided at 39 that his 
own female psyche had been impris¬ 
oned too long in a male body. He 
went to the gender identity clinic of 



Fashion model April Ashley who 
was a man before operation . . . 


Johns Hopkins University in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland, where specialists 
agreed that Nature had messed him 
up. 

. Then a team of doctors—Milton 
Edgerton. John Hoopes, and Nor¬ 
man Knorr, who'd started an experi¬ 
mental sex-change program in 1966 
—decided that an operation was valid 
in Hall’s case. Many patients desir¬ 
ing this sex change come for exam¬ 
ination, but few arc chosen. A per¬ 
son who may be psychologically 
feminine may not be physiologically 
remediable, and the same goes for 
women who want to be made men. 
Hall passed all tests, responding to 
the estrogens and hormones as a wom¬ 
an would, and with psychiatry, hor¬ 
mones. and surgery, he was trans¬ 
formed into a.woman. Because he 
was the godson and almost adoptive 
son of famed comedienne Margaret 
Rutherford, the British press gave the 
operation a big play, and the Amer¬ 
ican news media headlined it because 
the quondam Gordon Hall, who be¬ 
came Dawn Pepita Hall, married her 
colored butler not long after the 
operation. 

The sensational press treatment of 
this bv-now rolitinc surgery annoyed 
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George Turtle became Georgina 
and was married with bridalgown... 


the Johns Hopkins specialists since 
it seemed to make fun of a highly 
serious program of therapy for a trag¬ 
ic and crippling problem. Scores of 
lesser-known and actually anony¬ 
mous people have undergone the sex 
change, and melted back into soci¬ 
ety in a new and opposite^sex role 
with complete adjustment. Through 
surgery the male or female sexual 
organs arc altered, and secondary 
sexual characteristics either appear or 
disappear according to the sex. Men 
who become women develop breasts, 
some to a fantastic degree, while 
women who become men lose what 
they had in that area. 

According to Dr. Harry A. Benja¬ 
min, the endocrinologist who’d been 
such a help to Christine Jorgensen, 
these “prisoners of their minds” arc 
almost always relatively normal phys¬ 
ically but at the same time have an 
aversion to their own biological sex 
that begins early and lasts through¬ 
out their lives. They just don't want 
to look like the opposite sex, like 
transvestites, but have an overpower¬ 
ing desire to be the opposite sex. He 
started the Harry Benjamin Founda¬ 
tion in New York to screen such peo¬ 
ple prior to their being recommended 
for attention at Johns Jopkins. and 
after studying 60 people who have 
undergone the sex-change operation 
wrote: “The adjustment that most of 
them make is truly amazing. They 
find useful jobs, many for the first 
time, and abject misery is trans¬ 
formed into happiness.” 

In his book, “The Transsexual 
Phenomenon”, he found that males 



who consider themselves women find 
it unbearable even to dance with 
girls because physical contact with 
what he considers members of his own 
sex is shameful or repugnant. They 
frequently have nervous breakdowns 
prior to sex-change operations, and 
sometimes even mutilate themselves. 
There are many suicides among the 
transsexuals in the United States 
today because their “gender confu¬ 
sion” and general frustration be¬ 
comes too much to take. A homo¬ 
sexual can flaunt his aberration, but 
a transsexual has to live a life of 
masquerade, keeping to himself or 
herself those tragic inner certainties 
that something is terribly wrong. 

Now at last, they have foundations 
and clinics to go to and have their 
certainties confirmed and their 
doubts removed if they are genuine 
transsexuals. 

Years ago the women’s team of the 
Russian Olympic delegation were 
winning all events like they were a 
breed of Amazons apart. It was dis¬ 
covered that many of them were in¬ 
deed men. and their records were 
erased from the books. But others 
were borderline cases, now generally 
believed to have been transsexuals, 
but such is Soviet secrecy that it isn’t 
known whether anything was done 
about them. The Russians admittedly 
have homos of both sexes in their 
espionage set-up, but they're very 
touchy about any hint of aberrance 
of any kind among their athletes. 
However, in the last winter Olympics 
one titanic figure was ruled out of 
competition because this Austrian 
world-champion skier, who’d been 
competing as a girl, was discovered 



Christine Jorgensen whose sex- 
change was widely publicized . . . 


to be no girl at all but a youth on 
the verge of a sex-change. 

This was Erika Schinncger, who 
had for 19 years believed herself to 
be a girl, and her birth certificate 
attested to the fact, suddenly began 
to develop misgivings about her sex 
as well as physical equipment to 
cause confusion. But Erika thought 
as a boy. with an intense masculine 
sense of competition, she was suffi¬ 
ciently “small-town uncomplicated” 
to accept what she saw without 
demur. But at age 19 other things 
began to appear, and the girl who 
had but recently won the world’s 
championship in Chile in the wom¬ 
en’s downhill race, went to the doctor 
for an examination. 

Erika was referred to a specialist 
who made the startling discovery 
that she was intersexed. having male 
gonads and chromosomes and latent 
sperm, yet whose pelvic organs more 
closely looked like those of a woman. 
A simple operation, plus hormone 
and estrogen injections set things 
right, and Erika now answers to the 
name of Erik. This dramatic and 
publicized switchover caused raised 
eyebrows in Olympic circles, and set 
new standards of examination in the 
’68 Olympics at Mexico City. 

It shouldn't have, because there’d 
been precedents before which should 
have alerted the officials. A French 
girl called Claire who won the bronze 
medal in the 100-mcter dash at the 
Oslo Olympics in 1946 some years 
later became Pierre, who is married 
and is a father. And one of Hilter's 
Youth who set a world's high-jump 
record before World War 11 as a girl, 
was later turned, into a man in 1956. 

By now over 1000 Americans have 
changed their gender, operated upon 
in various parts of the world. In nine 
out of ten cases men have changed 
{continued on page 77) 
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“For little old me? What did 1 ever do to deserve it?” 















"Naked Is 
Beautiful.. ” 

Londoners have been exposed to their first 
full-length play performed by a nude couple. 
Reactions of critics and audience are mixed! 

□ "Naked is beautiful!" says Adam Darius, an Amer¬ 
ican who has been acclaimed as the greatest mime since 
Marcel Marceau. Darius has produced and directed a 
Japanese play in London, called "Vultures.” It is by a 
young author. Momoka Hosokawa, who died recently 
in a plane crash at the age of 28. "Vultures” has a 
cast of two, Nathaniel Norward and Flora Tushingham 
who perform the play in the nude—wearing nothing but 
stylized Japanese face make-up. Reactions of critics and 
audiences have been mixed. The play deals with the 
thoughts of an old man (via tape recorder) dying of a 
paralytic stroke while his young wife and houseboy mime 
the relationship that has developed between them. Dar¬ 
ius has had several threats of police action against the 
play, especially since it's performed in a hall owned by 
the Church of England! ■ 



Norward and Tushingham, stars of play, with producer Adam Darius... 



Nathaniel Norward in his Japanese makeup... 



Flora Tushingham, wearing the stylized makeup for play by Japanese Momoka Hosokawa.. 
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WHAT'S BREWIHB? 

The oldest drink is the best—beer, ale and lager. Brew makes for a wild, swinging bash! 

By IRA M. JOSEPHS 



□ From PX’s to college dorms and summer pads, the 
overwhelmingly popular drink is beer. Unfortunately, like 
too many items which receive acceptance and acclaim, 
it is this popularity with the majority which tends to 
dismiss beer and other malt products as lacking in im¬ 
age and mystique. 

BEER'S HISTORY DESERVES RESPECT 

Knowledge of ancient heritage of malt products should 
do a great deal towards dispelling any slighting of beer. 
After all. some archaeologists list beer s discovery' as 
dated before that of fire. Indeed, brewing is at least as 
old as recorded history: some 7,000 years. The ruins of 
Ninevah offered up a table listing beer among the sta¬ 
ples on Noah s ark. The extinct Babylonians provided a 
refinement of beer service. Among the Hanging Gardens, 
barmaids manned (?) the taverns: charged accounts were 
introduced. 

Hammurabi's Code acted as the equivalent of today's 
local Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. Barmaids were 
discouraged from acting as shills by the regulation that 
listed a dunking in the nearest pool of water for any 
barmaid caught watering drinks or serving an under¬ 
sized portion. 

In Egypt, before Charlton Heston and Moshe Dayan. 


beer had its own goddesses and temples. The brew was 
prescribed for ailments, placed in coffins as nourishment 
for the trip beyond the pale, and was a must for sacri¬ 
fices. Ramescs III, it is reported in the scrolls, once 
parted with 25.000 of his choicest gallons to placate 
gods with whom he felt he w,as not on the most 
friendly of terms. 


EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE BEVERAGE 


The art of brewing spread with the art of conquest. 
Egyptians taught Greeks; Greeks taught Romans, and 
Caesar had the “Gaul” to teach it to the British. Beer 
was favored in Valhalla. Even the Pilgrims, who orig¬ 
inally sought Virginia, recorded in their journal: “We 
could not now take time for further search . . . our vict¬ 
uals being much spente, especially our beere.” 

Beer sustained the groups causing the excitement dur¬ 
ing the Democratic convention in Chicago. Beer also 
broke up a party in the University of Vermont’s Grace 
Coolidge Hall when some fatuous females used gallons 
of the beverage to put body in their hair while their 
admirers in the popular summer school run by the Uni¬ 
versity were forced to contemplate navels and waves on 
Lake Champlain. 

GI's and hosts in more pleasant surroundings should 
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be cheered by the endorsement beer and malt beverages 
received from an expert in the physiological and socio¬ 
logical aspects of alcohol and alcohol-containing 
beverages. 

Dr. Howard W. Haggard, M.D., Director of the Lab¬ 
oratory of Applied Physiology and Center of Alcoholic 
Studies, Yale University, reports encouragingly: 

“If there were no alcoholic beverage except the brewed 
beverages, there would be no problem of qlcohol. By its 
very > nature and composition, beer is a beverage of safety 
and moderation. The effort to get intoxicated on beer in¬ 
volves deliberate abuse of fluid intake and gluttony. In the 
amounts of its usual and normal use, beer is not an in¬ 
toxicating beverage. ’’ 

Just tell that to your buddy the next time you step 
over him! 

KNOWING WHAT YOU’RE ENJOYING 
Any host worth his malt should know the differences 
among products which are so popular, if less potent. 
Before outlining some of the summer entertainment fea¬ 
tures in which beer is featured, we pass along some 
simplified definitions: 



Beer: A brewed and fermented beverage made from 
malted barley and other starchy cereals, flavored with 
hops. Beer is a generic term embracing all malt bev¬ 
erages. 

Lager: Beer which is clear, light-bodied, sparkling and 
effervescent. It is brewed from malt, prepared cereals 
such as dorn and rice, hops and water. Lager means 
stored or aged. During the storage period, the beer be¬ 
comes slightly carbonated. Most American beers arc so 
designated. 

Ale: A brew which is more bitter and heavier than 
beer. It is fermented at slightly higher temperature than 
beer. Slightly darker malts and more hops are used. 

Stout and Porter: England and Ireland send us these 
darker, sweeter and less “hoppier” types of ales. 

Bock Beer: A darker, sweeter and heavier beer brewed 
specially for sale in the spring. 


Sake: Japanese brew, made principally from rice. It is 
usually served warm in small porcelain cups holding 
only about IV 2 ounces. 

Hops: Additives from the female hop vine used to im¬ 
part a certain flavor and to keep wild bacteria out of 
the brew. 

STORAGE AND GLASSES 
Experience shows that American prefer drinking beer 
chilled to about 42 degrees. Europeans prefer their 
slightly heavier products at about 50 degrees. The 
writer questions the standards of taste for this preference 
on the continent. Tests have indicated that above 45 de¬ 



grees, a certain liveliness of taste present in beer at its 
best, vanishes from the brew. At the warmer tempera¬ 
ture, the gasses are released prematurely and excessive 
foam results. 

The best temperature is obtained simply by storing 
beer on the bottom shelf of the refrigerator. If you are 
in your summer pad and space is limited, use any large 
container. There is always a supplier of ice near any 
summer resort area. His prices are outrageous but his 
ice is cold so play the game and enjoy your party, if 
not his penury. If you are using ice to cool your beer, 
check the water temperature with a thermometer. We 
have seen many guests impressed by the host’s attention 
to such details. One final note: Never add ice directly 
to the beer. 

There are many ways to serve beer. Beer gives an 
added pleasure when served from a glass or mug. The 
tall tapering Pilsner glass and the graceful hollow-stem¬ 
med goblet are especially popular items for serving be¬ 
cause they lend a glamorous air to such a simple, inex¬ 
pensive beverage. If paper cups are more convenient, go 
right ahead. This corner preaches the right of a host to 
disengage himself from care and to participate in his 
own party. 

But if you use glasses, there are certain rules which 
must be followed. Any trace of grease or soap or lint 
from a towel will cut down enjoyment. Use a soap-free 
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odorless, cleaning agent or detergent. Baking soda is an 
excellent alternative. A clean beer glass is necessary to 
acquire the desired foam and flavor. 

If washed properly, there will be no bubbles clinging 
to the side of the glass. The foam will adhere to the in¬ 
side of the glass in a ring design. 

Always rinse glasses thoroughly in clear, cool water, 
preferably running water. Up river from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, there is a landing where picnickers leave their 
transport for a sheltered glen. The running water cleans 
their beer blasses in a most complete manner. 

Reminder: Do not dry beer glasses. Allow them to 
drain freely so air can circulate in them. Before using, 
dip them into cold water. Never use towels. 

POURING OF THE BREW 

There’s an art in pouring beer. Some of your guests 
will prefer a foamy collar; some a short one. Before 
passing some tips on how to satisfy these varying expecta¬ 
tions, we remind you of the necessity of practicing pro¬ 
per storage control. Beer should always be stored in a 
dark, cool place away from the light. Keep bottle open¬ 
ers and can openers in good condition. 

Before opening the container, bottle or can, don’t agi¬ 
tate. Don't ease the cap off the bottle. Hold the bsttle 
securely about the neck with the left hand. With one 


bottle over center of glass. Let a good head form to re¬ 
duce carbonation. As foam evaporates pour remaining 
beer. Do not attempt to fill glass in one pouring. 

TAP-A-KEG PARTY 

Draught beer will be a treat for most of your guests, 
if you wish to make the effort. There's always a festive 
air when the initial glasses of draught arc poured. It's 
something out of the usual run to tap a keg, pump up 
the pressure and pour from a spigot. The taste of the 
first sip is light and engenders a demand for more. 

The beer in the barrel should be at a temperature of 
38 degrees. If too cold or too little pressure, the beer 
may draw too little foam. In drawing draught beer, the 
foam should rise to just above the lip of the glass with¬ 
out flowing over. As it settles, there should be from 
three-fourths to one inch of a head. When served in 
this manner, it will look good, have a pleasing aroma 
and a refreshing, satisfying taste. 

A quarter keg contains 7 3/4 gallons; a half keg has 
15 1 /2 gallons. Here arc some suggested quantities: 
NUMBER OF GUESTS KEG SIZE 

12-18 one quarter keg 

24-30 one half keg 

36-42 two half kegs 

The keg and the coils impart a traditionally rustic 



steady motion, use firm pressure to lift the cap off. 

Cans demand a little more care. Don’t let your guests 
sec a can opener that is covered with rust. Press the 
opener down firmly resulting in a pin-point hole. Pause 
. . . then continue pressing down now that the pressure 
has equalized. There will be a better head if another 
opening is not made. 

Be careful about pouring beer. Guests have a right 
not to have their outfits drenched by a beer gone 
“wild” when poured from a can. Don’t kill the party 
before the fun has started. 

Once the container is opened, pour the contents with¬ 
out any delay, slowly and deliberately. Undue rapid 
pouring causes foam to build up, resulting in a sloppy 
job and an overfilled glass. 

The continental influence is strong. There are names 
to the three different approaches to pouring of beer. 

F/etcher-Hopkins School: Hold bottle in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion and pour down the side of the glass, tilting glass 
slightly. When half-filled, pour over the center of the 
glass. 

Vienna School: Glass is upright, bottle is at 45 degrees. 
Pour down the side of glass slowly to build up a good 
head of an inch to an inch and a half. 

Post Reconstruction School: (For steins and goblets) Hold 


aura to the gathering. To decorate them, if you wish, 
lcis or fresh flowers will do very nicely. 

BEER AND SMORGASBOARD 
One ideal partner to service of beer, particularly in 
the summer season, is the popular Swedish Smorgas- 
board. All that you need is a table and a supermarket 
of some substance in which you can purchase the nec¬ 
essary items. You don’t have to worry about the guests 
since they will come, invited or otherwise. 

First, let’s take care of the amount of beer required 
to meet the needs of your guests. The following table 
should prove helpful: 

NUMBER OF GUESTS NUMBER OF CASES 
24 CASES OR BOTTLES 

(12 oz.) PER CASE 

12-18 4 

24-30 8 

36-42 12 

Among the following items are many included in an 
impromptu smorgasboard arranged one block from a 
service club in Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, in July of 
1952. The GI's participating had just returned from 
overseas and were downing the relatively weak domestic 
{continued on page 80 ) 
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Dinnie Fortune 
keeps turning down 
chances for success 
in jobs she says 
would be a drag! 
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“Doing exactly what you want 
to do, regardless of how 
much money you make or how 
famous you become, is the most 
important thing in the world,” 
is the philosophy of this 
wise 22-year-old . . . 
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Movie and TV 
producers are al¬ 
ways trying to 
persuade bewitch¬ 
ing Dinnie 
Fortune to sign a 
long-term con¬ 
tract, work hard, 
and become a 
star. But Dinnie 
has a mind of 
of her own, 
and says, “No!” 
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She has seen too 
many girls get 
involved in the 
rat-race of 
Hollywood and 
Broadway. Some 
do succeed but at 
the price of their 
personal freedom 
and happiness. 
“We only haveone 
life,” Dinnie re¬ 
marks, “and I 
don’t want to 
spend it fighting 
frantically for 
money and fame. 
No ulcers for me!” 
We think that’s 
a healthy attitude 
and predict a 
long, healthy and 
happy life for 
wise Miss Fortune! 
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BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 

continued 

Palmer was not only content, but 
confident. His sexual escapades, his 
racing wagers, his stables, his general 
high living and his moneylenders (in¬ 
cluding, now, a man named Wright 
from Birmingham) would all be soon 
satisfied. 

But the Prince of Wales insurance 
company insisted on a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the $24,000 policy on 
Walter’s life. Palmer might have 
gotten away with it had his creditors 
not been so anxious. They were all 
in on the swindle and they all thought 
Palmer should be paid, not that he 
would be paid. They needled him 
unmercifully and Palmer, in a panic, 
took out a hasty policy on George 
Bates, whom he puffed up to Prince 
of Wales as a wealthy part-time 
farmer. Prince of Wales investigated 
and turned Palmer down in ominous 
terms. Not only would they not ac¬ 
cept the Bates policy, they would not 
pay on Walter’s policy, and if Palmer 
sued, they would countersue on 
charges of fraud and murder. For 
George Bates was a stablebov. 

Palmer’s wincing terror was like 
the screech of fingernails on a black¬ 
board. He staked all on the Shrews¬ 
bury races of November 1855. Going 
there in company of a young rake- 
hell named John Parsons Cook. Pal¬ 
mer bet all he had left. Losing it 
was not half so* galling as seeing 
Cook's own horse. Polestar, win the 
Shrewsbury Handicap. Even though 
Cook had long ago wasted his in¬ 
heritance of $36,000. he had about 
$7000 in his pocket at the end of 
the races. 

On the night of the 13th—an 
appropriate date—Cook gave a party 
for the horse crowd at the Raven 
Tavern. Not long after the first 
course he accused Palmer of im¬ 
proving on nature by adding some¬ 
thing to his brandy. But the accusa¬ 
tions were lost in brutal spells of 
vomiting. Palmer, with his cool 
aplomb, put a reassuring arm around 
Cook and tenderly urged him to 
Rugeley where he could be looked 
after. Cook, like a damned fool. went. 
Checking into the Talbot Arms Ho¬ 
tel directly across from Palmer's 
house. Cook deteriorated rapidly but 
still refused to die. Poor old Bamford 
had to keep putting the death cer¬ 
tificate back in his pocket. 

Palmer grew cautious. He had al¬ 


most been caught once, at Walter’s 
death. He did not want to be found 
out for a pauper but he wanted less 
to be found out as a murderer. He 
reflected: barring Cook’s death, what 
was the worst that could happen? 
The moneylenders would demand 
payment. He would plead bank¬ 
ruptcy. The moncymen would then 
go to his mother as guarantor of the ' 
loans. She would be furious at the 
forgery but then again, Willie was 
her favorite son, and she probably 
would pay the bills. So Palmer de¬ 
cided to let Cook recover. 

Until he heard from Jane Burgess. 
Jane was a. Stafford girl whose erotic 
powers so inspired Palmer that he 
wrote her a series of explosive letters 
describing them. “Burn this letter'', 
Willie would pen in a postscript. But 
whore Jane, knowing the failing 
powers of whbres with age, decided to 
keep them as insurance. She now 
decided to turn in the policy and 
wrote Palmer in slut English. Her 
postscript consisted on a series of 
zeroes. 

Palmer dashed across the street to 
the Talbot Arms with another bowl 
of broth. He had sent some over the 
Sunday before and the kitchenmaid, 
Elizabeth Mills, sipped it. Six retch¬ 
ing and wretched hours later, the 
genial but naive old girl gave it to 
Cook. 

Strychnine pills and toxined soup 
notwithstanding. Cook held on for 
an amazingly long time. But by mid¬ 
night he had reached the zenith of his 
agony. Elizabeth described it: 

“There was one candle burning. 
He was sitting up beating the bed¬ 
clothes with hands. His body, his 
hands and his neck were moving 
then—a sort of jumping or jerking. 
Sometimes he would throw himself 
back on the pillow and then raise 
himself up again. He screamed three 
or four times and called out ‘Mur¬ 
der!’ and he asked me to rub his 
hand.” 

Palmer, annoyed at the stubborn¬ 
ness of Cook, opened the final push 
on Tuesday morning, cunnipgly 
bringing with him Bamford and 
Cook's own doctor. William Jones. 
Palmer suggested more pills but Cook 
gibbered he would not take another 
pill from Palmer. The three medicos 
shook their heads and Palmer mur¬ 
mured, “Delirium". Cook submitted 
to the grandfatherly Bamford’s sug¬ 
gestion that he would make the pills, 
but it was not long before Palmer 
—doctor to doctor—took them from 


Bamford, spiced them with strych¬ 
nine, and saw them trustingly swal¬ 
lowed. Then the three physicians 
left. 

In the servant’s quarters that night 
sat Elizabeth Mills and Lavinia 
Barnes. A bell on the wall, triggered 
by a rope at Cook’s bedside, clanged 
fearfully at midnight. The two old 
ladies huffed upstairs to find Cook 
blubbering in pain while Dr. Jones 
—knowing himself useless but des¬ 
perate to be of some comfort—stroked 
the back of his neck. 

Cook, in what now seems like a 
request for sure and speedy death, 
gazed hazily at the two maids and, 
creating a name from nowhere, 
pleaded: “Oh, Mary, fetch Mr. 
Palmer.” 

Palmer answered the door in full 
dress with the astounding explana¬ 
tion: “I was asleep, but I dressed 
quickly, for I thought I might be 
needed.” Elizabeth was too distract¬ 
ed to remark on the absurdity until 
later—at the trial. 

Cook screamed when Palmer came 
into the room. The Rugeley doctor’s 
hand flashed out of his pocket with 
pills in the palm and Cook attempted 
to throw himself out of bed. He was 
held back by Jones. Bamford stepped 
U P* 

“Aye, Willie, the poor lad’s past 
hope.” 

“With your permission. Dr. Bam¬ 
ford”. said Palmer in his best Vic¬ 
torian tones, “by God’s grace, he 
may yet be saved.” 

The emotional moment was too 
great to be denied. They had to ram 
the pills between Cook’s clenched 
teeth. Seconds later Cook arched his 
back so that only his feet and his 
head were on the bed. Then his spine 
melted and he sank down, shuddered, 
bile running from his mouth, and 
mercifully died. 

“He is dead,” moaned Palmer. 
“The poor devil is gone.” Palmer 
simultaneously took Cook’s pulse and 
searched the pocket’s of Cook's pants. 

Next morning William Stevens, 
Cook’s apoplectic stepfather, arrived 
in Rugeley and demanded a post¬ 
mortem. Opening the bodies of the 
dead was considered beneath the dig¬ 
nity of full-fledged doctors, so two 
medical students named Devonshire 
and Newton were called. Present at 
the post-mortem were Stevens, Bam¬ 
ford, one Dr. Harland, and a scof¬ 
fing Palmer. The inquest was held 
at the Talbot Arms, while downstairs 
' (continued on page 72) 
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□ Seated in a large, spacious studio, 
surrounded by antiques, tape recorders, 
pianos, cameras, microphones and stereo 
equipment, is the many-faceted musician, 
Phil Moore. In his career, he has per¬ 
formed, written and arranged songs. But 
it is in another role that Phil Moore is 
most famous: the musician's musician, he 
has been show biz guru for such entertain¬ 
ers as Patrice Munsel, Diahanjt Carroll, 
Bobby Short, Jerry Butler, Louis Arm¬ 
strong, Marilyn Monroe, Lena Horne, 
Julie Wilson, Dorothy Dandridge and 
others. 

“Don’t call me a starmaker," Moore 
tells people. “I’m more like a gardener. I 
know where to plant the seed, where it 
can grow best, how much water is re¬ 
quired, when to fertilize and when to 
prune or crop. " 

For who Phil Moore is and what he’s 
done, read on: 

Q: How did you become involved in 
music? 

A: I was about 4 1 , / 2 when it hap- 


“DON’T 
CALL ME 
STARMAKER!” 

Phil Moore has the unique 
ability to “package” stars, 
to see in them what will 
eventually make them 
great as singers or 
dancers or actors 

By ROLF KIRBY 


pened. Wc had a piano in our home 
—home was Portland, Oregon. And 
my mother always wanted someone 
to play the piano. I was it. I went 
at the age of 4'l* to a rather plump 
lady named Mrs. Worthington. She 
had a plump cat in a plump house 
and was kind enough to teach me 
the plump notes that you teach kids. 

O: Was your father involved in music, 
tooP 

A: My father, George Moore, was 
a sportsman. He was a prize fighter 
manager who handled Henry Arm¬ 
strong among other boxers and was 
responsible for breaking down the 
color line in boxing in New York 
State. Before he changed things, 
whites fought whites and blacks 
fought blacks. He also ran a gam¬ 
bling establishment in the basement 
of a hotel. Mother and I were never 
allowed to gd in. While he did not 
inspire me to turn to music, he was 
glad to have a little culture in the 
family. You see, he'd run away 
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from an orphanage and had been 
hustling all his life. Culture was kind 
of a welcome addition. 

When did you first work as a 
musician? . 

A: That happened when I was 
fairly young. In the midst of the De¬ 
pression. I can remember it pretty 
well. It was on a Friday when things 
went bad. My father had a lot of 
his money tied up in the market. 
Then the market went blooey and 
we lost everything, even our home. 

One thing. My mother used to take 
money from my father's pockets and 
put it in the bank. He didn’t think 
of saving it. At the time of the great 
crash, she'd managed to sock away 


S240.000. But it didn’t help much. 

For on Monday following the crash, 
the head of the Portland bank com¬ 
mitted suicide. And for a good rea¬ 
son. The banks were dead. too. Our 
$240,000? We collected one-eighth 
of a penny on every dollar, and it 
took five years to do that. 

So our family wcilt to Seattle, with 
me staying on in Portland to finish 
the school term there. My father 
knew people who ran different joints, 
and got me a job playing the piano. 

Qj What kind of life was it? 

A: Colorful. I worked in all- kinds 
of joints, including whorehouses. I 
was working in a whorschouse when 
I was 13. In the parlor downstairs. 


The madam was an old friend of 
dad’s. She had me play all these old 
funny songs . . . you know, like “In¬ 
dian Love Song’’ and the like . . . 
The ladies? They were like aunts. I 
was just a kid. I didn’t know what 
was going on there. 

I worked for tips. The patrons 
would request a song ana leave 
money in the kitty, a cigar box or a 
horn with a light inside it. 

Qj How did you progress? 

A: I began playing in other joints, 
places where Ld be guaranteed $15 
a week. That was considered very 
good. It was my whole life. I worked 
there seven nights a week, right into 
the wee hours of the morning. There 
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were singers I’d play for. That's 
where I first learned about working 
with singers. They’d sing and then 
pass the hat. The boss would come 
in at three. He’d take half the kitty 
for himself, and we’d split the rest, 
the singers and me. From the job. 
I’d go straight to school. I didn’t 
sleep until the afternoons. 

Q: And? 

A: And, eventually, I got into 
other things. I started writing ar¬ 
rangements for theaters in Seattle. 
My first arrangement was of “Rhap¬ 
sody in Blue” for these stage shows 
like they have now in Radio City 
Music Hall, 47 pianos that kind of 
thing. 

Then I went to Los Angeles, where 
I lost 50 or so jobs. I was telling 
guys what songs to play. Finally, 
though, I fucked into writing music 
fora movie, an all-Negro production 
called The Duke is Tops starring Ralph 
Cooper and Helena Horne, later 
called Lena Horne. I wrote all the 
music and whatnot for $200. 

This made me think I knew all 
there was to writing for the movies. 
So I went to MGM and the head of 
the music dept, for an interview. 
Funny thing is that the people who 
told me I was wasting my time were 
the colored musicians. But I didn’t 
listen. My parents, particularly my 
mother, always had encouraged me 
that I'could do what I wanted to 
do. So I went for the interview. And 
sat five days in the outer office wait¬ 
ing to see the big man. He kept pas¬ 
sing me during the course of those 
five days, and finally he said, “Come 
in. Let’s talk.” 

I had all sorts of scores under my 
arm. I told him I wanted to be an 
orchestrator. He said he didn’t need 
an orchestrator, but that I could have 
a job as a rehearsal pianist. I took it 
and worked for singers— -Judy Gar¬ 
land was one—and dancers. 

Q_: How did your Hollywood stint 
work out? 

A: Pretty good. There was a guy 
who liked the ad lib stuff I wrote for 
dancers. He asked me to write a jazz 
score for a movie. Because I was 
brown, I was considered a jazz au¬ 
thority. For strings they got white 
guys. I got to the point where they 
finally let me do strings, too. 

Q/ Was being colored a hindrance? 

A: Actually, being colored was an 
advantage. When they asked some 
producer who he wanted to do the 
score, he wouldn’t know the name 
(continued on page 80) 
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Bill Montgomery, Arkansas. 
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COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 

JACKPOT 


Zenon Andrusyshyn, UCLA. 


Mike Kelley, Florida. 

□ The 1968 collegiate football sea¬ 
son, punctuated by the sterling per¬ 
formance of Ohio State’s classy Buck¬ 
eyes, national champions, and the 
sparkling individual play of the illus¬ 
trious O.J. Simpson, is a pleasant 
memory. Football filberts will find it 
difficult to forget the innumerable 
thrills and upsets pulled by rank 
underdogs. This year, a cascade of 
promising juniors whose fine play was 
overshadowed by senior stars will 
burst into full bloom,'or O.J. Simp¬ 
son wasn’t the greatest college half¬ 
back of the past decade. Last season, 
many sophomore quarterbacks were 
utilized with unusual success. As a 
result, this year it’s likely that the 
majority of the teams will employ 
more passing patterns, thus making 
the 1969 season one in which the for¬ 
ward pass becomes the offensive fac¬ 
tor that will decide the majority of 
many a gruelling struggle. 

In the East, football observers feel 
that Penn State’s Nittany Lions, sec¬ 
ond-best in the nation a year ago and 
Orange Bowl victor over a fine Kan¬ 
sas eleven, will field another power- 


Bill McDonald, Georgia Tech. 


Mike McNallen, Navy. 



Carl Crennel, West Virginia U. 


house and possibly take top honors in 
its territory. Penn State possesses two 
potential All-Americans in its lineup. 
Charley Pittman, a 6-1, 190-pound 
buzzsaw, is a ground-gaining half¬ 
back who literally floats past tacklers. 
He’s quick and as skittcry as a water- 
bug. His style has been compared 
with Lenny Moore, a former Penn 
State halfback who enjoyed a brilliant 


Last year’s great crop 
of sophomores and juniors 
should make the 1969 season 
a real thrill for fans 

By JOCKO MAXWELL 

career with the Baltimore Colts. In 
addition to this cardinal asset of being 
able to run the ball and make his 
own daylight. Pittman is an excellent 
pass receiver. Mike Reid, a 240- 
pound defensive tackle who has no 
peer in the East, looks like All-Ameri¬ 
can material and is definitely the 
main cog in Penn State’s stonewall 
defensive line. He’s an extremely fine 
pass rusher, wards off blockers like 
water runs from a duck's back, and 
is a deadly tackier. Chuck Burkhart, 
a 6-foot. 180-pounder, has been criti¬ 
cized for being erratic and not being 
able to lead his mates to greatness. 
However, the Nittany Lions' quarter¬ 
back has proven his critics wrong. 
His bootleg play in the final seconds 
of the Orange Bowl game against 
Kansas might be marked as exhibit A 
as he scored the game-tying touch¬ 
down. Burkhart has never started a 
losing game in high school or in col¬ 
lege. He aims to keep his streak intact 
this season. He'll have help from 
three other better than average mates 
in Don Abbey, at fullback. Greg Ed¬ 
monds at split end and Jack Ham a 
vicious tackling linebacker, and of 
course the offensive punch of Charley 
Pittman. Penn State has plenty of 
power and will be tough to beat. 

Harvard’s amazing spine-tingling 
comeback in the last minute to tie 
Vale and deadlock the two teams for 
the championship of the Ivy League 
will never be forgotten by Harvard s 
football fans. Johnny Harvard's fol¬ 
lowers will be treated to some more 
fine play. Standing out like sore 
thumbs in the offense are Bruce Free¬ 
man, 185-pounds, at tight end. and 
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Joe Theismann, Notre Dame. 


5- foot 11-inch, 180-pound Richie 
Gzaro at halfback. Gzaro is also the 
Jim Turner of the team, being able 
to boot 45-yard field goals. Ralph 
Hornblower. a 180-pound athlete is 
another fine halfback. On defense. 
220-pound John Cramer at the flank 
and 190-pound Dale Neal, lineback¬ 
er. will drive the opposition dizzy. 

Syracuse University's eleven, hop¬ 
ing to rebound after a mediocre sea¬ 
son. may be aided by Jack Patz. a 

6- foot 2-inch 220-pound linebacker 
who is a bearcat at diagnosing plays. 
Navy's team under a new coach is 
looking for a rcnnaissancc. It's of¬ 
fense will be constructed around Mike 
Nallcn, a halfback who can squirm 
through the slighest opening, is shifty 
and difficult to tackle. Fullback Dan 
Pike is another gridder who can do 
more than sing “Anchors Awcigh" 
and decipher maps. Boston Univer¬ 
sity has one of the top defensive 
guards in the East in 6 foot. 205- 
pound Steve Bogncr. 

Woody Hayes, professor of football 
at Ohio State, who last season showed 
their heels to the nation's best in win¬ 
ning national honors, inherits a sea¬ 
soned ball club that will be tough to 
beat. Rex Kern at quarterback. Leo 
Hayden tailback, Jim Otis fullback. 
Bruce Jankowski, ace offensive end. 
and Jack Tatum, rover back, will be 
standouts. Last season Jankowski 
snared 30 passes good for 336 yards. 

Indiana University’s Barr>' Meyer 
is rated one of the best halfbacks in 
the Big Ten Conference. Michigan 
State, slightly below par last season, 
feels that they'll bounce back with 
Bill Triplett and Tom Love, a pair 
of ground gaining halfbacks sparking 
the offense. 

Talented 6 foot 2 inch. 200-pound 



Mike Hillman, LSU. 



James Harrison, Missouri. 


Larry Lawrence who can throw the 
bomb and run like a fullback is the 
University of Iowa’s Mr. Big as he 
directs the Hawkeyes’ offense. Paul 
Looney and Jon Mcskimcn, who 
make a habit of bowling over tacklcrs, 
give Iowa two strong offensive tackles. 

On the Notre Dame campus, Joe 
Theisman, junior quarterback from 
South River, N.J., can do no wrong. 
It’s felt that he’ll fill the vacancy left 
by the graduation of the illustrious 
Terry Hanratty. Jeff Zimmerman, 
Notre Dame’s bone-crushing full¬ 
back, is certain to help keep the op¬ 
position honest when Joe Theisman 
isn’t tossing the leather egg. Larry 
Schumacher who was credited with 
51 solo tackles last season, many of 
’em coming in the Fighting Irish’s 



Mike Cavan, Georgia. 


thrilling 21-21 tie with Southern 
California, is a shining star at his 
linebacker slot. O.J. Simpson, South¬ 
ern California’s All-American half¬ 
back, claimed Shumacher was the 
toughest and smartest linebacker and 
tackier he faced during his college 
career. 

The Kansas University gridders, 
Big Eight kingpins who dropped a 
spine-tingling Orange Bowl game to 
Penn State New Year’s night, figure 
they can win the national champion¬ 
ship this season. The Jayhawks will 
be paced by Johnny Riggins, Don 
Autrey, and Mike Reeves, seasoned 
halfbacks, and Johnny Mozier and 
George McGowan, a pair of classy 
wingmen. Dave Aiken is a stable per¬ 
former at offensive guard. Emory 
Hicks resembles Horatio-at-the 
bridge as a linebacker. If things get 
too sticky, there’s Billy Bell with his 
educated toe ready to boot 'em 
through the cross bars from almost 
any spot inside the 40-yard stripe. 
Not to be forgotten is big Kevin 
O’Malley, an offensive tackle tabbed 
the top blocker in the Big Eight 
Conference. 

Lynn Dickey, Kansas State’s soph¬ 
omore passer made tremendous pro¬ 
gress last season. Big and strong, the 
6-4 195-pounder displayed excellent 
poise and passing ability in crucial 
games. Dickey is expected to roar 
this season on the “Kansas State of¬ 
fense. Ron Stevens, center-line¬ 
backer, should prove a strong cog in 
the Kansas State defense. The Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska Cornhuskers aim 
to win their share of games this sea¬ 
son if only for the presence of Paul 
Rogers whose hobby is slotting the 
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□ At a recent meeting of psychoan¬ 
alysts, held in a large Eastern city, 
a nationally famous practicioner de¬ 
livered a speech that caused consid¬ 
erable comment and commotion. 
What he said, in effect, was that the 
American male could no longer be 
regarded worthy of the name “man.” 
From his own clinical experience in 
treating many female patients, the 
doctor told of their constant lam¬ 
entations, all because the husbands 
are no longer interested in sex. 

“The age of the husband has 
nothing to do with it,” the doctor 
said to the audience of distinguished 
psychoanalysts, “nor is it because 
they’ve lost interest in their wives, 
as individual women, but in the 
whole business of sex.” 

Yet his comments only confirmed 
what many psychotherapists and so¬ 
cial scientists had long suspected. The 
average American man, as a male, 
is gradually losing his desire to dom¬ 
inate, and the female, deep down 
and underneath it all, isn’t too happy 
about the trend. In every phase of 
modern American life the trend to¬ 
ward the demasculinization of the 
American man is becoming increas¬ 
ingly patent. 

These days it’s quite rare not to 
see a young woman strutting about, 
clad in trousers, smoking and swear¬ 
ing like the young man who might 
happen to be in her company. Worse 
yet, she might be the one with rela¬ 
tively short hair, he the one with a* 
growth flowing down to his narrow 
shoulders. Many psychologists theo¬ 
rize that young women’s fondness 
for trousers stems from a desire to feel 
sexually equal with males. 

Among the first to feel threatened 
by female sexual aggressiveness is the 
American male college student. 
When Drs. Phyllis and Eberhard 
Kronhausen conducted-a recent 
study of American college males, they 
observed that many of them were sex¬ 
ually initiated by older women. And 
in a surprisingly large number of 
cases, many of the youths were so 
offended by the older woman’s out¬ 
spoken desire for sex that they re¬ 
jected the invitation altogether. 

Confirming the view that the young 
American male is becoming increas¬ 
ing unsure of his sexual perogatives, 
Gael Greene, noted author and re¬ 
searcher, says: “One of the most 
striking characteristics of sex on the 
campus in the sixties is the widening 
gap between the conservatism of the 
college boy and the increasing sophis j 



WHERE 

HAVE 

ALL 

THE 

MEN 

GONE? 


The demasculinization 
of the American male has 
reached a point where 
the family and the nation 
are suffering—and the 
children most of all! 


By DR. JOHN C. CLEVELAND 


tication of the coed. It plagues the 
girls. It threatens and paralyzes the 
boys.” 

The present American prosperity 
and abundance of jobs only serves 
to tempt more and more females into 
areas of employment once reserved 
exclusively for men. If a firm is des¬ 
perately short of, say, an electronics 
engineer and along comes a qualified 
female applicant, she’ll likely be wel¬ 
comed with open arms. And as the 
law in many states prohibit separate 
male and female listing for job vacan¬ 
cies, the pattern of sexual obfusca¬ 
tion widens. 

It’s estimated that over 2,300,000 
wives earn more than their husbands. 
This takes into account that well over 
one-third of the U.S. work force is 
female. Of all the countries with a 
Western orientation, the U.S.A. 
leads in its number of jobs in the 
sendee industries. As the trend con¬ 
tinues, it seems this will soon cause 
American men to compete for jobs 
that were traditionally resened for 
women. Much evidence can be seen 
in the increasing number of men en¬ 
tering public school teaching, nurs¬ 
ing, social work, etc. Twenty years 
ago such professions were almost en¬ 
tirely staffed by women. 

“I don’t mean to sound anti-Amer¬ 
ican, but why do so'many American 
husbands permit themselves to be 
bullied into being assistant house¬ 
keepers?” asked one famous British 
journalist recently. 

Unfortunately, far too many Amer¬ 
ican husbands do in fact permit 
themselves to be part-time wives in 
the home, as thejournalist and many 
others already observed. Since mod¬ 
ern industry makes it less and less 
likely that the average man requires 
physical strength for his livelihood, 
the trend carries over into the home. 
Within his own home, it’s becoming 
more and more difficult for the or¬ 
dinary husband and father to live 
out the traditional role. Like a pas¬ 
sive and dependent child, he un¬ 
consciously enjoys his wife's domin¬ 
ating manner, despite any protesta¬ 
tions to the contrary. 

Over three-fourths of American 
husbands assist their wives with the 
cooking. Now American husbands 
are not so reluctant to take over 
certain household chores once tradi¬ 
tionally assigned to the wife. A pos¬ 
sibly harmful consequence, say 
many psychoanalysts, can accrue to 
male offspring, who daily witness the 
father relegated to a subordinate role 
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to the mother. Young and impres¬ 
sionable, the child in such a situation 
may think it better to identify with 
the female rather that the male 
image. 

Not satisfied with wearing trousers 
and being sexually aggressive, young 
women of today are resorting to ob¬ 
scene talk as another sign of their 
freedom. Until now, only men re¬ 
sorted to so-called swear words; wom¬ 
en, at least publicly and overtly 
where they could be detected, created 
the impression that obscene words 
only reviled them. In the past fifteen 
years the use of obscene language 
among women, ranging from the 
proper matrons at swank Manhattan 
cocktail parties to the co-eds of the 
New Left, has risen sharply, ac¬ 
cording to noted psychologists. 

Commenting on this trend in wom¬ 
en, Dr. Ladd Wheeler, Proffessor of 
Psychology, New York University, 
says: “I think it's been a gradual 
change. My best guess is that once 
the beautiful people and female 
movie stars started doing it, the re¬ 
straints began to come down.” 

Making an equally poignant re¬ 
flection. Harriet Van Horne, New 
York Post columnist, adds: “College 
girls, nice young matrons, women 
whose grandmothers always un¬ 
dressed in the dark and called the 
piano legs “limbs,” Now they're 
cursing like an old salt’s parrot— 
and wondering why men no longer 
remove their hats in elevators or sur¬ 
render their bus seats to the frail 
members of the weaker sex.” 

What does it all mean when men 
are now spending three times as much 
on fragrant-laden preparations as 
women do? Now large city depart¬ 
ment stores are beginning to open 
counters specializing in male cos¬ 
metics. So-called men’s hair-dress¬ 
ers, a special breed of limp-wristed 
artisans who in recent years have 
enjoyed increasing acceptance as well 
as prosperity, report their establish¬ 
ments, located, mostly in the large 
cities, are daily filled to capacity with 
customers. And it’s no longer true 
that the men who frequent such shops 
are homosexual. More ' anicj more 
truly virile, normally masculine men 
are taking what seems to be a fas¬ 
tidious interest in their looks. 

That the American male’s sex im¬ 
age is changing is best proven by the 
colorful innuendoes in men’s attire. 
Contrast this with the women’s cloth¬ 
ing styles, characterized by the bov- 
ish-look young girls seek to project. 


Along the many streets of New York 
City, for example, one sees many 
modishly dressed couples walking to¬ 
gether. He’s not unlikely to be wear¬ 
ing something quite colorful, such as 
a soft pastel sack suit, mauve hat and 
cuff-linked pink shirt. If he’s really 
uninhibited, he could also be wear¬ 
ing a delicate tie, ostentatious jew¬ 
elry and tapered shoes with stacked 
heels.’ There can be only one conclu¬ 
sion to it all, particularly if his part¬ 
ner is wearing a pants suit and keeps 
her hair short. 

One highly interesting study of 
birth announcements in the New 
York Times from 1948 to 1963 reveals 
that about one-fifth of them weren’t 
gender specific, as indicated by such 
given names-as Leslie, Robin, Dana, 
Tracy, Lynn, etc. The period from 
1923 to 1938 had relatively few such 
given names in birth announcements. 
Does this really prove we’re living in 
the Age of the Neuter? Traditionally 
gender-linked' colors such as pink and 
blue for infant’s clothing have now 
yielded to green, yellow, orange—all 
of which can be used for Jane or 
Dick. 

Dr. Ralph Greenson, Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of California, 
contends that many of his female 
patients complain about their hus¬ 
bands’ sexual apathy. The wife says: 
“My husband doesn’t try hard 
enough. He doesn’t want it often 
enough.” But when it’s his chance 
to talk to the doctor, the husband 
says: “What can I do with this wom¬ 



an? She’s so demanding. Why doesn’t 
she let me alone?” Dr. Greenson be¬ 
lieves this all means that American 
males “seem to have become more 
security-minded, rather than plea¬ 
sure-minded.” 

The increasing apathy of men to¬ 
wards sex is labeled by Dr. Green¬ 
son as “male sexual lethargy,” and 
is by no means confined only to 
adults. This trend it equally preva¬ 
lent among the young, according to 
Dr. Greenson, despite the hullabaloo 
about sexual promiscuity. Too much 
sexual promiscuity, in fact, could be 
basic to the problem of male apathy. 
Dr. Greenson feels too quick and too 
early sexual experiences for young 
people makes them prematurely 
jaded in their emotions. Having al¬ 
ready “done it all before,” young 
people are hungry for new thrills, 
and the quest for excitement leads 
them to experiment with LSD and 
marijuana. Though the sexual drive 
persists, it may become supplanted 
by other desires for physiological 
stimulation. 

Nor is the problem with mature 
males any better than for the younger 
ones. Particularly in the 40 to 50 
range can the problem be very em¬ 
barrassing for the husband’s mascu¬ 
linity. At that age women practically 
demand sexual satisfaction. But be¬ 
neath her desire for sexual satisfac¬ 
tion, such a demanding wife is actu¬ 
ally bent on hurting her spouse’s male 
ego. It’s her way of saying to him 
that he's not the man he used to be. 
Downcast by it all, the typical Amer¬ 
ican husband in such circumstances 
suffers from moods of depression and 
despair. 

“It is not rare to find men who 
act in bed as though the sexual act 
is a dangerous obligation,” says Dr. 
Greenson. “They are more interested 
in preserving their body than their 
marriage. The welfare state tends to 
act like a mother, taking care of the 
sick, the poor and the aged. This 
tends to feminize men and to blur 
the distinction between males and 
females.” 

Further evidence that the Amer¬ 
ican male’s sex image is changing 
comes from Dr. Robert R. Bell, a 
Temple University sociologist. After 
interviewing 196 wives, he noted that 
25 percent of them complained that 
sex came too infrequently in their 
marriages. As a conclusion to his 
study he said: “The social and psy¬ 
chological sexual liberation of the 
(,continued on page 74) 
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BONNIE 

IS 

BONNY! 



Wee Bonnie Anderson 
is proof that good things do 
come in small packages, 
especially when the 
packages are as eye-opening 
as our heroine! 























□ Bonnie Anderson is a tiny little 
thing—but all sugar, spiee and every¬ 
thing nice! This vest-pocket Venus 


has the curves (T>2()-3(i) that give 
her the appearance of a much taller 
girl, and she moves with all the 


silken grace of a trained dancer. 
Only 19. Bonnie is still undecided 
what she wants to do with her life. 



























Right now she's working as an ex¬ 
ecutive secretary, but modeling, sing¬ 
ing and acting have their attractions 


for her. And then there are all those 
men trying to convince her that a 
career as wife and mother is really 


what she wants! Meanwhile we hope 
Bonnie will keep modeling for awhile 
to boost our morale! ■ 
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Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

continued 


the manager wondered, as did Ann 
Palmer, “What will people say?” 

Cook’s stomach and intestines were 
removed for the purpose of clinical 
examination in London. A large jar 
awaited the contents. As Devonshire 
brought the stomach out of the 
corpse, Palmer performed the unique 
act of stumbling while standing per¬ 
fectly still. His shoulder went into 
Newton, Newton went into Devon¬ 
shire, and Devonshire dropped the 
evidence. Harland, as dippy a 
damned fool asoldBamford, brought 
a grin up from his whiskers and said: 

“Oh, dear—a clumsy surgeon!” 

Palmer brayed a forced laugh and 
said: 

“Well, they will not hang us yet.” 

“I beg your pardon? Hang us for 
what?” 

“Oh”, stammered Palmer, “it is 
a local joke.” 

The dissected remains were placed 
in the jar and covered. Harland, 
glad to end the observatory ordeal, 
said, “Well, that is that.” Then he 
looked again. “Where is the damned 
jar?” 


Palmer brayed again. He was 
standing by the door, holding the 
jar. “It is here. I thought it more 
convenient for you to take it away.” 

“Take it away?” said an irritated 
Harland. “Are you going to walk 
to London with it, then?” 

Harland was further annoyed when 
he found that the leather cover of 
the jar had been slit with a knife. 
He accused Palmer, who hotly de¬ 
nied it and blamed the “bungling 
students”. Devonshire and Newton 
took umbrage and Stevens, who had 
started the inquest with heavy breath¬ 
ing, now turned an enraged purple 
and called them all quacks. All now 
ganged up ■ on Stevens and the mat¬ 
ter of who had tampered with the 
jar was lost. 

Despite desperate efforts, including 
the bribing of a mailboy. Palmer 
could not stpp the jar going to Lon¬ 
don. He sweated. Bills and letters 
from Pratt, Wright, Padwick and 
Jane Burgess came in. He ignored 
them all. He went out on long walks. 
His house was empty—he had mur¬ 
dered or seduced everyone in it— 
and he was irreparably alone. Even 
the local girls standing in their cot¬ 
tage doorways and cooing to him— 
whom he could have had at the least 


sign of intent or the slightest conver¬ 
sation—did not interest him. But the 
Rugeley taverns found him a good 
customer. He drank blindly and got 
blind drunk. Suave Willie Palmer 
was falling apart. 

As a last shot, he fell back on his 
early practice of pilfering the mail. 
Palmer had an “arrangement” with 
local postmaster Samuel Cheshire 
and for days he eagerly read incom¬ 
ing letters from London. Finally he 
struck joyous paydirt. A letter from 
Professor Taylor of Guy’s Hospital 
in London to Cook’s stepfather Stev¬ 
ens flatly stated that, after careful 
examination, no poisons had been 
found in Cook’s stomach. 

So the bumping of Newton and 
Devonshire, the slitting of the jar 
cover and the bribery of the mailboy 
had worked! In a mindless and 
flighty elation, Palmer fired off two 
letters to the local Coroner saying he 
had seen Taylor’s letter: “I hope the 
verdict tomorrow will be that he died 
of natural causes and thus end it.” 
To back up his hope, Palmer sent the 
coroner a side of beef and fifteen dol¬ 
lars. The Coroner read the letters, 
said, “Hmpf!”, passed them on to 
the local constables, and Palmer was 
arrested for murder. 

Originally scheduled for Rugeley, 
the trial was moved to London for 
fear that local prejudice—not against 
but in favor (!) of him—would pre¬ 
determine the verdict. In order to do 
this, Her Majesty’s Parliament had 
to pass an extraordinary resolution, 
known to this day as “the Palmer 
Act”. Milords had done well by Brit¬ 
ish justice, but they also provided an 
underdog for which the British public 
could root—especially those mid- 
Victorian gentlemen, faithful hus¬ 
bands all, who wished that they had 
a Jane Burgess to blackmail them. 

The trial lasted twelve days. Held 
in the Old Bailey, with members of 
the Royal Family and giggling noble¬ 
men in high-priced seats attending, 
Palmer was damned with evidence 
from the living and the dead. Both 
Ann’s and Walter’s bodies were dug 
up and examined. Strychnine was 
found in both. Though Palmer was 
on trial for the murder of Cook, the 
deaths of his wife and brother got to 
the jury. Palmer’s lawyer claimed 
they had all died of disease and nat¬ 
ural causes, and as opposing lawyers 
called medical “experts” to testify— 1 ■ 
and as these experts contradicted one 
another—the trial bogged down and 
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it seemed that Palmer’s wonderful 
luck would hold—that he might get 
away with it. 

But then came the moneylenders— 
Pratt, Wright and Padwick—all ooz¬ 
ing pious protests against the un¬ 
speakable Willie who had duped 
them. Elizabeth Mills and Lavinia 
Barnes were there with melodramatic 
descriptions of the death of Cook. Ev¬ 
en old Bamford finally came to his 
senses and admitted there was some¬ 
thing suspicious about Willie. 

To counter all the damnations. 
Palmer’s lawyer called the one man 
who could be forced as a character 
witness—befuddled Jeremiah Smith. 
PoorJeremiah wriggled and squirmed 
and tried to do right by all. Hope¬ 
lessly trapped between the sexual 
favors of Sarah Bentley—who com¬ 
manded him to please her five nights 
a week—and his own implications 
in the Ann Palmer insurance swin¬ 
dle from which he had got a cut— 
Jeremiah burbled and pluffied his 
way through the examination by the 
defense. 

The examination by the posecu- 
tion was another matter. Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell raked Jeremiah 
with accusations that he was the 
“fancy man’’ of Sarah Bentley. Jer¬ 
emiah cringed in the witness box 
and made a mess of it. Ladies and 
men of high fashion in the audience 
tittered at him—forced to pleasure a 
brawling bawd twenty years older 
than he! But although Jeremiah had 
made an ass of himself, he had never, 
even under heavy examination, con¬ 
firmed or denied his relationship with 
Sarah. He had to be careful; if he 
flatly denied it, Sarah might come 
bursting into the courtroom and 
bawi at the judges: “Never had me? 
Why you damned fools, he may 
never have had me, but / have had 
him! ” So Jeremiah, evert .though a 
laughingstock, was safe. 

Then Palmer’s lawyer, Serjeant 
Shee, attempted to clear things up, 
and in so doing completely ruined 
his client’s case. Here is the dialogue 
between Shee and Jeremiah: 

“Is there any reason for saying 
that you have ever been charged 
with any improper intimacy with 
Mrs. Palmer?’’ 

“I hope not.’’ 

“Is there any reason for saying 
so?’’ 

“There ought not to be.’’ 

“Is there any truth in the state¬ 
ment or suggestion that you have 
had any improper intimacy with 


Mrs. Palmer?’’ 

“They might have said so, but 
they had no reason for saying so.” 

“Is there any truth in the state¬ 
ment?’’ 

Jeremiah fidgeted, rubbed his 
hands, and looked up at Slice. 

“Probably not.’’ 

Even the judges had to guffaw. 

Though the prosecution never 
proved their point—that Palmer had 
poisoned Cook—the jury overlooked 
it and found Palmer guilty. Willie 
was sent back to jail to await execu¬ 
tion. He experienced the same pe¬ 
culiarity that most murderers share— 
a feeling of innocence for the crime 
of w'hich they have been convicted. 
To the end he denied that he was 
guilty. Living in his own very private 
world, thinking he had never been 
found out for all his other killings, 
unable to understand why he was 
going to die for poisoning Cook when 
he had successfully covered up all the 
evidence, he told everyone: “I am 
innocent of poisoning Cook by strych¬ 
nine.’’ 

He kept on believing in the unfair¬ 
ness of his conviction to the day he 
died—June 14, 1856—hanged in 
front of Stafford jail to a crowd of 


whooping spectators. 

As he mounted the thirteen steps to 
the waiting noose, he reflected upon 
his life. Stafford was the town where 
Jane Burgess was from. She might 
be in the crowd, laughing and jeer¬ 
ing and eating oranges. Good old 
Jane. God, what a whore! Why, 
she used to .... But that was all 
past. Perhaps he had. after all, led 
a wicked life. But a man cannot be 
hanged for pleasing women. Jeremi¬ 
ah knows that. Why are they hang¬ 
ing me today—for Cook? They nev¬ 
er proved it. For Walter? Well, he 
was on his way at any event. If his 
wife had let him have the liquor, it 
would have been done in a year or 
two. I lovccl Ann, I dearly did, she 
was a sweet girl. I let her go gently. 
I needed the money. I did so need 
the money ... 

Standing on the gibbet, looking at 
the eager crowd, knowing that no 
one would ever know, knowing him¬ 
self what the reason was but refusing 
to admit it—and knowing that he 
must leave some excuse behind, he 
turned to the hangman as the heavy 
hemp was looped around his throat 
and said: 

“It was the horses that did it." ■ 
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WHERE HAVE ALL THE MEN GONE 

continued 

modern woman had led some to shed 
many past restrictions and inhibitions 
and emerge in their marriages with 
greater sexual interest than their 
husbands.“ 

Even in the area of athletics the 
American male is finding his sexuality 
threatened. In times past it was rela¬ 
tively rare for an American girl to 
win distinction in some sort of com¬ 
petitive sport. And only thirty short 
years ago virile American boys from 
the New World easily won most of 
the prizes in World Olympics. Dur¬ 
ing that era. American men proudly 
boasted about how many world rec¬ 
ords their countrymen had won in 
international competition. Since the 
end of World War II. however, the 
situation has changed radically. 
American male athletes arc only too 
happy to hold their own in Olympic 
competition. These days the prizes 
arc no longer dominated by Ameri¬ 
can boys. Even in the area of boxing 
—the manly art of self-defense—the 
U.S.A. no longer has a monopoly of 


champions. 

Yet, in 1946 women made up about 
30 percent of tennis players; in 1969, 
45 percent of tennis players arc fe¬ 
males. During the same period the 
percentage of girl golfers has risen 
from a mere one-tenth to a substan¬ 
tial one-third. It might not be so hard 
for the smug American males to tol¬ 
erate, except that the girls are so 
surprisingly good at many of these 
sports. Some twenty-five years ago 
the American male could flee to his 
golf club for some masculine-com¬ 
panionship. It was an assurance that 
females were not allowed on the 
grounds of many such exclusive clubs. 
In 1969 the family-centered country 
club is likely to be a former all-male 
golf club. Even snooty men's city 
clubs have abandoned their “no 
women allowed inside" policy. 

Renowned Yrcudian psychoanalyst 
Dr. Theodor’ Reik recently told a 
group of journalists that he’s aston¬ 
ished by the way “women, more and 
more, are taking over the active 
roles in sex, which was not so before." 
Dr. Reik's brilliant insights into 
male-female love relationships open 


the path for further speculation. He 
predicted that American men are 
ultimately going to resent female ag¬ 
gressiveness. For it seems that the 
growing female aggressiveness is only 
a reaction to the male’s increasing 
sexual inactivity. Only women can¬ 
not always freely talk about their 
angry emotions in this regard. 

With the passing of time, it’s be¬ 
coming increasingly more difficult for 
the American husband and father to 
see himself in his family’s eyes as a 
special type of an individual, the 
sort others in the group should look 
up to. On every’ side he feels his 
masculinity threatened. Should she 
decide to take a certain hostile atti¬ 
tude about it all, the wife can read¬ 
ily take steps to close any gap between 
masculinity and femininity, at least 
on the familial level. If the husband 
is proud of his status as the man of 
the house, it’s often because his wife 
lets him entertain this image of him¬ 
self. 

Just to keep things from erupting 
into open domestic warfare, the wife 
pretends she’s not the intellectual or 
potentially vocationally equal of the 
husband. These days it’s the wife who 
takes an amused tongue-in-cheek at¬ 
titude about her spouse’s masculine 
posturing. 

Regarding the fallascious gap be¬ 
tween American husbands and wives. 
Dr. Margaret Mead, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity anthropologist, say-s: “Their 
maleness, in fact, has to be under¬ 
written by preventing women from 
entering some field or performing 
some feat. Here may be found the 
relationship between malcness and 
pride; that is, a need for prestige 
that will outstrip the prestige which 
is accorded any woman. And because 
of this connection, cultures frequently 
phrase achievement as something 
that women do not or cannot do. 
rather than directly as something 
which men do well.” 

But that’s just the trouble. Under¬ 
neath it all. the American male knows 
only too well that women are proving 
themselves surprisingly capable in so 
many things. Even the marriage bed 
is no longer the husband’s perogalive 
to command, a convenient outlet for 
his virility. Trapped on all sides, the 
modern American man can no longer 
decide whom he hates the most: the 
boss who emasculates him on thejob.. 
the wife who castrates him in bed, 
or the foreigner who storms his em¬ 
bassy in some distant land. ■ 
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TRANSSEXUALS 

continued 

inio women, but it is somehow more 
startling to discover that more than 
100 women have changed into men. 
most of them capable of fatherhood. 
Yet what boggles the mind is that 
doctors like Dr. Benjamin report that 
these transexed or intersexed persons, 
once operated upon, assume their 
new sex with such assurance and re¬ 
lief that when they marry their 
spouses accept them without ques¬ 
tion as utterly normal. That is. of 
course, if their operation hasn't been 
publicized, and relatively few have. 

One of the big problems, however, 
has been with the legal recognition 
of the transformed transsexual. Chris¬ 
tine Jorgensen was identified by the 
State Department as a female, and 
issued a passport accordingly, but she 
had years of trouble getting the New 
York City Board of Health to enter 
the correct name and sex on her 
birth certificate. This has been the 
major obstacle thrown up by minor 
bureaucrats throughout the United 
States, and it took a New York Civil 
Court action by one transsexual to 
win rights where so many others had 
failed. 

This occurred in the court presided 
over by Judge Francis N. Pecora, who 
had once studied to be a doctor and 
decided to turn to law. The case be¬ 
fore him concerned one Risa Bella, 
who had been born Robert Parisi. 
and who underwent a sex operation 
which changed his status completely. 
Nature had given him mental wom¬ 
anhood. and science had made him 
a female. But legally, though Risa 
Bella had emerged from the opera¬ 
tion and attendant therapy with a 
breath-taking bosom and a capability 
of vagin \ climax, she was still legally 
a man. She now wanted to get mar¬ 
ried. but she was blocked by minor 
officialdom so she decided to-bring 
her problem to court. 

It was an unprecedented decision 
that Judge Pecora announced after 
Risa and several doctors had testified, 
and he gave her female identity and 
the legal right to use her new name. 
It would have been kind of tough 
using the old one, Robert, since she 
was now an eye-catching stripper 
billed as "Naughty Lola,” and au¬ 
diences of males weren't plugging 
Noxzema when they yelled to her to 
"Take it off! Take it all off!” 

"What a blessing!” Risa told re¬ 
porters alter the court appearance. 


"Now my sweetheart and I can get 
married and no one can stop us!” 
\ ears before Ghirslincjorgenscn had 
made tentative overtures to get a mar¬ 
riage license but she was stopped cold, 
just because of that seemingly incon¬ 
trovertible birth certificate. Due to 
this municipal myopia in lower eche¬ 
lons. there arc hundreds of people 
today in New York—thousands more 
all over the States—who have errone¬ 
ous birth certificates due to a clerical 
error decades and decades ago when 
someone put in F instead of M. or 
vice versa, in the little box marked 
Sex. They cannot change them ex¬ 
cepting by spending thousands of 
dollars in court. ‘‘Elizabeth Smith” 
can be the father of ten strapping 
youngsters, and still not get his birth 
certificate changed without a legal 
fight. 

In her interview with the press 
afterwards. Risa exulted in the vic¬ 
tory' and told a bit about her youth¬ 
ful problems. “I took no part in ath¬ 
letics as a quote boy unquote,” she 
said, "but I did enjoy ballroom danc¬ 
ing. The girls to me were just part¬ 
ners. They liked to dance with me 
because I was what might be called 
a pretty boy. 

“I had to resist any move of theirs 
to be held close because when I 
was about 15 I began to develop 
breasts—even though I was physi¬ 
cally quite masculine. They weren’t 
large enough to be conspicuous (with 
clothes on) but they embarrassed me. 
My problem was even more acute 
because I had no One to discuss it 
with. I didn’t dare tell my mother 
or my father.” 

After graduation from high school 
the youth worked as a hair-dresser in 
the Bronx, then did a stint as a 
clerk in charge of fan mail at NBC. 
He’d kept up with dancing, and hav¬ 
ing always been kidded about his 
girlish soprano, did a turn as a fe¬ 
male impersonator and got a charge 
out of guys flirting with him after 
the show when he was still in his 
stage costume. One guy followed him 
to his dressing room and Robert had 
to deck him with a telephone when 
he got passionate even after Robert 
told him it was a masquerade. 

After reading about the successful 
change operations of people like 
Christine Jorgensen, he decided to 
go through the hormone therapy'and 
then take off for Casablanca, Mor¬ 
occo, where some of the most suc¬ 
cessful sex-change operations had 
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to make his junior year a banner one. 
Bill Flowers, linebacker, Tommy 
Chapman, punter and flanker back, 
and Steve Harkey, a fullback, also 
figure to shine. Two exceedingly 
bright spots dot the Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity lineup in Christie Hauck, a 
6-foot one-inch, 183-pound monster 
linebacker who is cool, calm and col¬ 
lected under fire, and Bob Asher, a 
6-foot, 2-inch, 235-pound offensive 
tackle. Asher really makes a block 
stick. Curt Chesley at split end, Bill 
McDonald at middle-guard, and 
quarterback John Miller are other 
gridders who should shine. 

Junior guard Johnny McDonald 
and junior linebacker Mike Kolen 
are rated the players that will make 
Auburn University a rugged outfit. 
Both are loaded with football finesse 
and prove their ability when the ac¬ 
tion grows hot. David Campbell, a 
6-foot 4-inch, 240-pound senior, led 
an inspired Auburn defense from his 
tackle post last season. Campbell 
knows the score, is most consistent 
and could qualify as a possible All- 
American. 

The University of Alabama’s Crim¬ 
son Tide, a trifle sub-par last season, 
have one objective this year—to gain 
the long end of the score in each 
game. That’s quite an assignment in 
the dog-eat-dog Southeastern Con¬ 
ference. With a year's added exper¬ 
ience Paul Bryant's ball club could 
surprise, especially if Scott Hunter 
at quarterback rings the ball. The 


202-pounder is an able football 
pitcher who oozes with poise, and 
has exceptional football sense. When 
trapped, he has a reputation of being 
able to break through and pick up 
valuable yardage. Pete Jilleba and 
Phil Chaffin give Alabama two fine 
fullbacks who are odds-on choices to 
eat up ground in crucial situations. 
Defensive middle guard Sammy Gel- 
lerstadt at 195 pounds is one of the 
quickest gridders ever to perform for 
Alabama. He continually rushes the 
passer and executes key plays- that 
dement the sturdy Crimson Tide 
defense. 

Louisiana State University gridders 
have five excellent reasons why their 
football season should be a most suc¬ 
cessful one. On offense, Eddie Ray 
at fullback, Mike Hillma, a 6-foot, 
180-pound southpaw passer; 6 foot 
3-inch Mike Anderson, one of the 
hardest hitting linebackers in the 
Southeastern Conference; Bill Tho¬ 
mason, his partner, isn’t far behind 
in ability; and Jimmy Gilbert, a solid 
cornerback. 

University of Texas football buffs 
were in Utopia atching Charley 
“Cotton” Speyner, sophomore offen¬ 
sive wingman, utilize his 169 pounds 
to perfection to snare 78- and 79-yard 
passes that aided the Longhorns in 
their one-sided win over Tennessee 
in last year’s Cotton Bowl game. All 
in all, Speyner grabbed 12 passes 
good for 169 yards. He runs his daz¬ 


zling patterns like a Lance Alworth 
and has more moves than a Broad¬ 
way belly dancer. 

Blonde-haired, hazel-eyed 220- 
pound Larry Stegent Jr., Texas A& 
M’s senior tailback, is doubly valu¬ 
able to the Texans, since he’s a steady 
ground gainer and a deadly field goal 
booter, to say nothing of his booming 
punts. Time and time again his ster¬ 
ling feats have guided Texas A & M 
to victory. 

University of Florida’s gridders in¬ 
sist that Jimmy Kiley is the offensive 
tackle titan in the Southlands, in fact 
the finest the Gators have had in 
some time. Unusual strength and 
smooth quickness are the main assets 
of this 233-pounder. Florida’s defen¬ 
sive team is helped by 208-pound 
Mike Kelly, a linebacker who bombs 
like a triphammer. He’s unusually 
fast and shifty and always seems to 
be at the right place at the right 
time to smear an enemy offensive 
play. Another defensive giant is Jim 
Hadley, a 239-pound tackle who 
stands 6-feet 6-inches tall, and is 
almost immovable. 

Archie Manning was another one 
of the many sophomore quarterbacks 
who clicked last season. The 6-foot 
3-inch, 190-pound passer of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Rebels, in addition to firing 
accurate passes, is also a deceptive 
runner. He reads defensive patterns 
well. Manning’s offensive efforts are 
bound to help the Ole Miss cause. 
The University of Arkansas is proud 
of Bill Montgomery, an eagle-eyed 
trolley-line type of passer whose fa¬ 
vorite target is “Chuck” Discus. No 
doubt the Montgomery-Discus com¬ 
bination will be the feature of the 
Razorbacks’ new pro type passing. 
Discus should give the defense oodles 
of trouble. He’s shifty and employs 
his speed to good advantage just 
when the opposition feels it has him 
stymied. Last year in theSugarBowl 
game against Georgia he caught 12 
passes good for 169 yards. 

College football fans can look for¬ 
ward to an exciting season as the 
teams strive for the long end of the 
score and a possible post-season bowl 
bid. It’s certain that last season’s 
bumper crop of talented sophomores 
and juniors will bid for a place in 
the gridiron spotlight and possible 
All-American honors. Their heroic 
efforts will win the approval of the 
sports gentry who have a yen for 
spirited top-drawer performances. ■ 
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NOW! Run Your Car 
Without Spark Plugs 


mm mmm 

Will deliver up to 
30 more horsepower , 

5 more miles per gallon 
using only regular gas! 

THEY NEVER WEAR OUT 

YOU'LL NEVER CLEAN. ADJUST OR REPLACE PLUGS AGAIN1 

• get up to 5 more miles per gallon of gas 

• add up to 30 more horsepower to your engine 

• save $100 each year for you , year after year 
while you use the cheapest grades of gasoline! 



THE IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN ORDINARY SPARK PLUGS 
- AND JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS 
Your car's power comes from tiny 
explosions of gasoline vapor and air 
in your cylinders. The bigger the 
explosions, the faster you go. 

B SPARK PLUGS 

NARROW SPARK 


CONVENTIONAL PLUGS explode this 
mixture with a spark jumping across 
an air gap. The spark is just 35- 
thousandths of an inch across — not 
wide enough to explode all the fuel in 
the cylinder. Unburned gas escapes 
through your exhaust. In time, the 
electrodes become eroded and caked 
with carbon. The gap widens, the 
spark gets narrower, you lose more 
power, waste mpre fuel. .. and finally 
have to replace your plugs. 

JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITER WIDE SWATH OF FLAME 
JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS use no 
sparks. Instead a fanning swath of 
flame walks across a semi-conductor 
bridge from one electrode to another, 
exploding far more fuel, getting far 
more power. There is no gap that can 
widen, and carbon deposits actually 
improve performance. They do not 
have to be adjusted or replaced— ever! 




Pat. No. 
2899585 


Spark plugs arc obsolete! Now' there’s a far better way to 
'run your car. 

With conventional spark plugs, only a fraction of the fuel 
that enters your cylinders is turned into power. The rest 
escapes through your tailpipe as unburned vapor. That is 
because their spark is so narrow—only 35-thousandths of an 
inch wide—that it cannot possibly ignite all the fuel mixture 
in the cylinder. As plugs get older, their sparks get narrower 
and less efficient till they have to be replaced. 

New' Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters do a far better job of turning 
gasoline into power. Instead of a narrow spark, they send out 
a wide swath of flame that “walks” across a semi-conductor 
tip, fanning out in all directions and exploding far more fuel 
in the cylinder. 

Proof That You Get Up To 30 Horsepower More 
Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters look like spark plugs merely because 
they have to be screwed into the spark plug socket. But what 
they do is far different. Here’s how to prove it: 

1. Run your car till it’s fully warmed up. 

2. Stop on a perfectly level stretch of road. 

3. Put the car in Drive (1st gear with manual transmission), 
and see how fast the car rolls at idling speed. 

4. Remove plugs and install Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters (a 10- 
minute job). 

5. Now see how fast your car rolls at idling speed. You can 
expect it to go 4 TO 6 MILES PER HOUR FASTER 
without touching the gas pedal—dramatic proof that Jet-Fire 
Fuel Igniters increase engine RPMs by 100 to 150 with no 
increase in gas consumption. (At high speeds, RPMs in¬ 
crease by 300 to 350.) 

So, first thing, you can reduce the gas flow by adjusting the 
idling screw, and start saving money before you’ve even 
driven a mile! 

(At the same time, you can make your air-to-gas mixture 
leaner. Fuel Igniters require only a 15:1 ratio instead of the 
conventional 9:1. It’s a simple adjustment that you or your 
mechanic can make in one minute. It provides even greater 
economy.) 


Start driving and you’ll notice even more improvement— 
up to 30 more horsepower of acceleration power, climbing 
power, and passing power. All this while burning less gas! 

SWITCH TO REGULAR 

The next time your gas gauge gets near the “Empty” mark, 
tell the attendant to fill it up with REGULAR! Chances are 
you’ll no longer need premium which costs, four to eight 
cents more than regular gas. 

And this second saving is only the beginning. Jet-Fire Fuel 
Igniters provide easier cold-weather starts . .. and that means 
less drain on your battery, and no drain on your patience as 
you try to get started. 

NO REPLACING OR ADJUSTING EVER 
The more you drive, the better your Fuel Igniters perform. 
They don’t become eroded, wear out or require adjusting. And 
carbon build-up—the natural enemy of old fashioned plugs— 
actually makes fuel igniters perform better. Carbon becomes 
an additional carrier for the igniter’s big jet flame. 

So there you have a third saving. One set of fuel igniters 
w ill last the life-of your car! 

Invented To Save Air Force Lives— 

Now They Can Save You Money 

Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters were first developed to save airmen’s 
lives. During World War II. there were times when more 
men were killed by spark plug malfunction than by enemy 
action. A failure-proof replacement was needed, and Fuel 
Igniters did the job. Both the Navy and Air Force have 
approved them for jet engine use. 

Now' at last they have been modified for automobile use. 
They won’t save your life, but they can save you big money— 
up to $100 a year with ordinary driving. 

Some day, all cars may come equipped with Fuel Igniters 
like these. But why wait when you can install a set yourself 
now. Just mail the coupon with the make and model of your 
car, and we’ll rush you a set with full instructions. Just $12.80 
per set of 8 ppd., $9.60 per set of 6 ppd. 


•Say $100 a Year Wifk T 
Jet- Fuel If nitersf 

II you drive 15.000 miles, you can | 
easily save: ' 

• S5C by switching to regular gas. | 

• S40 on your better mileage. _ 

• S10 by not replacing plugs. | 

JAY NORRIS CORP., I 
Dept.SW-9 1560 Broadway.| 

I 


mm SEND FOR A SET OF JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS TODAY! —SATISFACTION GUARANTEED * 


You are protected by this 

4-WAY GUARANTEE 

1. GUARANTEED for the life of 
your car (or 30,000 mllea) with¬ 
out cleaning, servicing or re¬ 
placing. 

2. GUARANTEED to increase miles/ 
per/gallon of gas on regular gaa! 

3. GUARANTEED to increase horse¬ 
power, increase engine RPMs! 

4. GUARANTEED to improve ease 
of starting and acceleration! 


JAY NORRIS CORP., Dept SW-9 1560 Broadway. New York. N Y. 10036| 
Enclosed is □ $9.60 for 6 igniters (ppd.) □ $12.80 for 8 igniters (ppd.) 
Please send me a set of JET-FIRE Fuel Igniters. 


Year 

Make 

Model | 

r.",........ 1 

City 

State . 

- , z 2 ._ -i 





















been performed. The idea came to 
him abruptly when he had to go be¬ 
fore the draft board and stand in line 
naked for the physical. All the guys 
were laughing at his chest develop¬ 
ment, and a doctor said, “If I kept 
my eyes above your waist I’d swear 
you were a woman.” Unlike Chris¬ 
tine Jorgensen, the medicos rejected 
him for the draft. 

As anyone who’s seen Beau Ceste 
on the late, late show knows, misfits 
used to go to Morocco to join the 
French Foreign Legion in order to 
become men, but Robert finally ac¬ 
cumulated the money to journey to 
Casablanca with another end in view. 
He found a famous doctor who’d do 
the operation to change his sex for. 
$4,500, but Robert finally settled for 
$2,500 for the operation and three 
weeks of pre-operative therapy, and 
the post-operative maintenance in¬ 
jections of hormones and estrogens. 
The whole thing was a complete 
success. Risa has continued post op¬ 
erative care with Dr. LeoWoolman, 
a sex-change specialist practicing on 
Park Avenue, New York. At the court 
hearing Dr. Wollman said, “Robert 
Parisi (sic) is now capable of having 
marital relations as a woman .... 
and should now be considered defin¬ 
itely of the female gender.” 

Not too long ago stories like this 
made banner headlines on the front 
page, but today even the most sen¬ 
sational type of reporting won’t get 
it place closer than page 5 of even a 


tabloid. And even then is has to be 
a home-town story. Whatjohns Hop¬ 
kins doctors considered sensational 
treatment in news coverage of the 
marriage of Miss Dawn Pepita Hall 
was in actuality only a couple of 
sticks sent out by United Press Inter¬ 
national and the Associated Press 
on this side of the Atlantic. In Great 
Britain, where the biographer was 
more famous, Hall only rated about 
.500 words in the scandal sheets while 
European papers either ignored it or 
gave it a passing reference. 

The operation which changes men 
into women takes about three and 
one-half to four hours as far'as sur¬ 
gery is concerned. As this operation 
is performed at Johns Hopkins, the 
transformation operation consists of 
removing the male genitals and con¬ 
structing an artifical female passage, 
or organ. The job of turning women 
into men hasn’t been as successful 
because of {Ije inability to create a 
male organ.. This of course applies 
to transsexual cases, but with regard 
to those who are intersexed, and have 
a male organ latent somewhere, the 
change has been complete. 

Hormones are a product of living 
cells carried throughout our chemical 
system by body fluids, and estrogens 
specifically are sex hormones. These 
can be tapped from men or women, 
and administered to others who lack 
them in the necessary quantity to 
extablish sexual identity. Chromo¬ 
somes are the seat of genes which are 


inherited and are a determinant in 
the complicated system of checks and 
balances, quantities and qualities, 
which course through the pipes to 
flesh, glands and organs in the vast 
chemical plant known as the human 
body. You would guess offhand that 
a Brigitte Bardot or Sophia Loren 
would hit about 100% in any feminin¬ 
ity tests, and a John Wayne the same 
for malencss. But in actuality, the 
average person just has to score more 
than 50% in such tests to determine 
overall maleness or femininity, and 
appearances can be deceiving. Every 
living male has some female hor¬ 
mones. 

As an example, that rugged beach- 
boy with the body beautiful. Jack 
“Murf the Surf” Murphy, a con¬ 
victed thief-murderer who was the 
father of two sons, was found by med¬ 
icos and Dr. Henry Bissette, the noted 
psychiatrist, to rate only 10% in mas¬ 
culinity tests and to have “certain 
feminine attitudes in his thinking.” 
Maybe the jury saved him from the 
chair with a life sentence as a likely 
candidate for a sex-change operation. 

While all these phenomenal dis¬ 
coveries and fantastic sex-change op¬ 
erations have occurred, altering the 
private parts of men and women to 
make a new man (or woman) of 
them, the doctors still are stymied by 
one physical factor which is unalter¬ 
able: feet. A man changed into a 
winsome woman will still continue 
to have large-size male feet which fit 
uncomfortably into women’s dainty 
shoes! ■ 

LEARN TO SAY NO 

continued 

his dignity . . . Perry Como has given 
up smoking, even his old sponsors’ 
brand, because his doctor warned 
him that the constant tickling he has 
in his throat could become serious. 
Perry’s scared . . . Trini Lopez had a 
fit when someone stepped on his 
$1,200 guitar at a party. The hostess, 
a very rich socialite, offered to buy 
him a new one, but Trini ranted and 
raved, and finally grabbed his hat 
and the guitar and went home . . . 
Jane Fonda has really been looking 
over the field ever since she visited 
a fortune teller who said she would 
marry three more times before set¬ 
tling down for a lifetime commit¬ 
ment. Roger Vadim says the whole 
thing is nonsense, but Jane isn’t so 
sure! ■ 
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scmblc a chunk of caraway, a wedge 
of Swiss (Heidi wouldn't lie), some 
Roquefort and a small Edam on a 
platter board. Provide a slicer for self 

GOING TO THE DOGS 

continued 

then coming together while the back mores 
up and down like a high-compression 
piston. 

Most of the noise in the stands is made 
by the tourists, the two-dol/ar bettors. 
They scream and holler, jump up and down, 
crowd the railings and act as if their life 
savings arc on .the line. When they hit a 
winner they explode. . . the thrill of a life¬ 
time. . . rich. 

The professional gambler just watches, a 
look of stoic resignation on his face. If he 
has a winner he picks up his cash and 
scans the tote sheet for odds on the next 
race. If he loses, the ticket is ripped up 
in disgust and he scans the tote sheet for 
odds on the next race. 

Greyhounds are highly intelligent, 
sensitive animals, but like most dogs 
arc creatures of habit and they are 
trained for racing with that in mind. 
It takes almost as much care to keep 
a hound in racing trim’ as it docs 
with the larger, most expensive thor¬ 
oughbred. 

A typical training day has the 
hounds awakened at 7:30 a.m. On 
racing days, they may not sleep again 
until 11 p.m. There arc two feedings, 
exercise and grooming sessions and 
an examination by a vet. The trainer 
must know each dog as a sqDaratc 
personality, his habits, likes and dis¬ 
likes. with the object being to produce 
a happy dog, one that thoroughly 
enjoys his 30 second romp around 

CASH 

continued 

as they would any creative artist. 
But he still carries his roots. Another 
recent project was a trip to Israel, 
where he and June visited all the 
Holy Shrines and recorded their im¬ 
pressions. Upon his return to the 
States he composed songs based on 
his notes. ”Tjhe Holy Land” is his 
most recent album, one he is extreme¬ 
ly proud of; in fact, he had requested 
that Columbia send copies to many 
prominent religious leaders through¬ 
out the country. 


service. 

Heading Devices: They aren’t worth 
the trouble. Skip them! 

The table is groaning as a good 


the track. 

Each individual track must also 
keep a careful watch on the dogs 
scheduled to race at night. Hounds 
arc examined by the track veterinar¬ 
ian three times during the day of a 
race. Weights are checked and any 
dog found with more than a two- 
pound difference from his last race 
is immediately scratched. Urine tests 
are also made, and doping is next to 
impossible. 

Greyhounds reach their racing 
peaks between the ages of two and 
three, though individual differences 
allow for some variation and dogs 
have been known to compete suc¬ 
cessfully up to the age of five. The 
hounds have especially keen eyesight 
and powers of concentration, utiliz¬ 
ing both traits while racing. Once 
the hound takes off in pursuit of the 
hare, all his attention is directed to 
watching the device. He is not dis¬ 
tracted by the noise of the crowd or 
by the other dogs. 

When their racing careers are over, 
greyhounds make wonderful house- 
pets. For the most part they are gen¬ 
tle, fond of children and respond well 
to human affection. There in one 
minor problem, however, a holdover 
from their years of kennel life. It is 
sometimes quite difficult to house- 
break a racing dog and many people 
avoid taking them for this reason. 
But with patience and pcrsevcrcnce, 
the hound will generally become ac¬ 
customed to his hew way of life. 

None of this tarnishes the Cash 
image, however. The rock audience 
may not dig his Holy Land album; 
the country audience may not dig 
his association with rock, but they 
all keep coming back. After 13 years 
on the road, Cash is at the top of 
his game. 

It all adds up to a man who has 
found himself, his art and his public. 
And he’s not going to let any of it 
go. Unlike the lyric of an early hit, 
Johnny Cash is no longer walking 
the line. His feet arc squarely planted 
now and it was Cash alone who de¬ 
cided on which side of the line to 
plant them. ■ 


smorgasboard setting should. 'Hie 
beer is cold and the guests arc ready. 
Just one reminder—beer is notwine. 
Don't sip it. Quaff it! It deserves this 
gesture of enthusiasm! ■ 

Another night of racing has ended at 
Derby Lane. The crowd that had come 
out of curiosity is satisfied and the crowd 
that had come to bet has the usual mixed 
emotions. Both have accomplished their 
aims, and for their time and trouble have 
seen just over four minutes of actual racing. 

As they leave the stadium, the patrons ' 
reactions arc as varied as when they en¬ 
tered. The fat man was a winner on the 
last race and will give the dogs “one more 
try. ” The visitor from .Xew York has the 
same frustrated feeling that he experiences 
weekly at the Big A. His wife still walks 
behind , taking quick, little steps in an 
effort to catch him. The honey manners 
have long since left, but will be self-ap¬ 
pointed experts on the “dogs" when they 
get home. 

But it has given the hounds a place. 
They 're here to stay. The sport that began 
here, then faded, is back. And it's begin¬ 
ning to look as if Derby Lane will always 
be able to boast that it is the “oldest track 
in continuous operation in the world. " ■ 
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STARMAKER 

continued 

of any arrangers, so often the pro¬ 
ducer would say, ‘Oh, get me the 
colored guy.' 

Qj How did you end up guiding other 
performers? 

A: I kind of backed into that. I 
had the background for it, having 
played so much for singers. I had 
great rapport with singers. But what 
led me into guiding others was an 
incident that happened in New York. 

I was uptown at the Cafe Society 
on 58th Street to hear Basie. A girl 
came up to me who I vaguely knew 
and said, “Remember me, blah, 
blah, blah." She said she was coming 
to Hollywood and when she did 
would I help get her set up? I said, 
“Yeah, baby, sure.” Later she did 
come to Hollywood and looked me 
up. I didn't have time to set her up 
but I played for her at this place, 
and MGM eventually signed her 
and she became a star. That was 
Lena Horne, and in that sense she 
put me in business. After the success 
she had, peoplcstartcd coming to me. 

Qj Exactly what is it you do with a 
performer? 

A: A little bit of everything; it de¬ 
pends on the particular performer. In 
general terms, before an entertainer 
is introduced to the public, I may 
choose the right voice teacher, dance 
instructor, make-up expert, couturier 
or whatever grooming is needed to 
achieve the right appearance or im¬ 
age. Image is the thing. Take a kid 
who might come to me with an open- 
neck shirt. Well, that's like trees in 
Oregon. He’s shaded. Bclafonte’s 
been there. I’ve got to get him out 
of the shade and find him a place to 

WHAT’S BREWING 

continued 

brews like there was no tomorrow. 
Some of them, with time to kill dur¬ 
ing the mustering out procedures, 
set up the smorgasboard which was 
eminently successful, open to many 
ranks, and which included some of 
the following: 

Fish Appetizers: Assemble your fav¬ 
orites and leave in opened tins. If 
you have wooden platters, use them 
on the table. Add lemon wedges. 

Herring: This is what makes it Scan- 


grow. But I don’t try to do it against 
the grain of what the performer is. I 
try to free the true hambone in an 
entertainer. 

Qj Could you he more specific? 

A: Well, let’s take Dorothy Dan- 
dridge. She was a lovely girl but 
didn’t really believe in herself. But 
I knew she could sing. I’d worked 
with her when she was part of the 
Dandridge Sisters. 

Her trouble was she had a strong 
destructive force in her. I was able 
to change this to a positive force. She 
was very discouraged when she first 
came to me. She had to have a rea¬ 
son to make it in show business. You 
see, most stars have this kind of total 
commitment that she didn’t. She'd 
been told that she couldn't make it, 
and believed that. 

Well, I was able to convince her 
that the onjy way she could protect 
her child, who was retarded, was to 
make it. I was a tough critic. I got 
her to the point where she figured 
that if I approved the way she did a 
song, it had to be good. 

Qj Have you found that other stars 
had problems of the personal sort. 

A: Oh yes. In many ways, Marilyn 
Monroe was the same. She’d been 
dropped by two studios and was 
convinced she couldn't sing. I had 
to sell her on the idea that she could 
sing. What I did was to choose the 
right things for her. Petulant little 
songs. Songs close to how she looked. 
Like “I Got A Crush on You.” 
They looked good coming out of 
her. Well, she made out all right. 
She sang in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
and after that went up and up. 

But she still had problems. She 
was a very lonely girl. After a ses¬ 
sion, she generally had no place to 
go. So she’d say to me, “Is it okay 
for me to hang around?” That got 


dinavian. Leave the herring in the 
jars or in casserole dishes if available. 

Cold Meats: Pay the prices the su¬ 
permarket wants for roast beef, baked 
ham, and head cheese. Add a supply 
of wooden picks. 

Relishes: Ready-to-serve olives, 
pickles, pickled beets and spiced crab 
apples. 

Rye Wafers: A nice touch in a bread 
basket, if you can obtain one. Use 
bread sticks and dark rye bread. 

Lemons: Worth the trouble. Cut into 
different shapes for garnishing. Top 
with dots of pimiento. Dip wedges 


me in a lot of trouble with my girl 
friends. 

I’ve noticed this with many people 
who become stars. That they're 
often very lonely people. 

Qj Like who? 

A: Well, I remember Ava Gardner. 
She once told me she wanted to go 
to a picture show, but had nobody 
to take her. Then she said that 
there was a cute guy at the filling 
station near her place, but he was 
afraid to ask her. Consequently, 
there was no picture show for Ava. 

Q: Does success change the performers 
you ’vc been associated with? 

A: They don’t change as much as 
their circumstances do. Before she be¬ 
came a star, Diahann Carroll and I 
would hang out a lot. We can’t do 
that now. Once they become stars, 
there’s no freedom. They’re also 
busy. You have to make a date six 
months in advance. 

Q: Arc there any other people who 
“package” a performer as you do? 

A: Not that I know of. 

Qj How profitable is it? 

A: When I was doing it for Lena, 
it was next-to-nothing. Now I’m 
comfortable. I’ve gone through my 
first million. 

Qj What kind of day do you work? 

A: I get started about one in the 
afternoon with my consultations. 
Then in the evening I spend time at 
the piano writing their routines. I 
may work until two or three in the 
morning. 

Qj Is there anything else you're doing 
these days. 

A: I’m working on a thing to de¬ 
velop talented kids in poverty areas. 
I want to help those who are really 
talented. I wanted to make them so 
that they’re well-rounded, so that 
after they make that first record they 
can keep going. H 

into paprika or finely chopped pars¬ 
ley. 

Stacks of Plates: Paper or plastic 
ones, of course. Use small plates 
rather than regular dinner size. Be 
big and provide a clean plate for each 
section of the table. 

Progression: Traffic around the 
smorgasboard table should be coun¬ 
ter-clockwise. Supposedly, if one dis¬ 
obeys this rule, he is apt to bump 
into a lot of Swedes and not get 
much to eat. 

Wind-Up: For smorgasboard, this 
should be cheese and crackers. As- 
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famous World Trader 

Jl|$ayS: “I reveal secrets of | 
Import-Export that have 
made a fortune for me. 
Plan gives you thousands 
I of exciting imports.’ 


B. L. Mellinger, Jr, 

President, 

The 

Mellinger 
*Co. 



ELECTRIC 

RAZOR 

Swiss 
craftsmanship 

>70 

^ea. 

10 at $2.28. 100 at $1.70 



BLACK 
FOREST 
CLOCK 
Hand-carved 
from Germany 

1 60 
ea. 


Quantity prices even less. 



FRENCH 

PERFUME 

Delicate 

fragrance 

I oo 

ea. 

Dozen 62c each. 


buy one at a time...or buy 
in quantity...either way, you 
can buy below wholesale 


Now you can start your own big profit business at home. Start small. Order one or 
a few imports at a time. Then as money rolls in, you can expand. Imports like these 
sell fast to friends, stores — everyone a prospect. I show you where to find thou¬ 
sands of dazzling overseas bargains like these. MANY EVEN IF YOU ORDER ONLY 
ONE. Quantity prices are less, so when your volume increases, you can make even 
bigger profits. 


Prices shown in large 
print are for ONE item! 


Postage, shipping costs included . . . quantity prices even less. 

Compare prices shown on this page with retail store prices. 
Then ask yourself why you aren't buying direct at below 
wholesale, overseas prices. Just imagine how much money you 
could save even on personal purchases. Think of what a won¬ 
derful small business you could start at home — selling to 
friends, neighbors and others who want big bargains but don’t 
know where to get them. You can beat U. S. competition and 
still make a good profit for yourself selling high quality prod¬ 
ucts from overseas. I'll tell you what to do and how to do it. 
You need no past experience. Start without product investment, 
full or part time. Start anywhere — city, town or rural area. 
Make first day profits ten minutes after you get my Drop-Ship 
Plan. 

DO NOT ORDER NOW! WRITE FOR 
FREE DETAILS ... We put you in direct 
contact with overseas suppliers. Use my 

thirty years experience in Import- 
Export and mail order to start your 
own Home Import Business. You get 
Franchise Trade Agreements with 
proven suppliers that I have known for 
years. They work with you —drop-ship 
many products for big profits for you. 

Most important you need decide noth¬ 
ing yet. You can inspect my Plan with¬ 
out risking a single penny. Send for 
free details. Amazing Plan Starts You Fast 
Import bargains like the ones shown here - plus hundreds 
more — can lead you to opportunities far beyond your wildest 
dreams. Pocket cash even before ordering merchandise. You 
become a member of International Traders and get free sample 
imports, monthly bulletins that reveal overseas suppliers, con¬ 
fidential drop-ship directory, free consultation . . . everything 
explained step-by-step . . . send for free facts. 

Products subject to availa¬ 
bility. price fluctuation 


Swiss Movement 

JEWELED 
CALENDAR 
WATCH 

3 10 

ea. 

Only $2.79 in quantity 


5% 




STURT YOUR OWN l| 

BIG PROFIT 
HOME IMPORT 
BUSINESS 

with Dazzling Bargains 
Like These 


Sterling silver mounting 
11/ 2 carat 

REAL 
SAPPHIRE 
RING 

050 ^ 
lie a. 

Less in quantity 



HAND- 
BEADED 
SWEATER 

Beatifully 
fashioned. 

5 85 
ea. 

Big quantity discounts. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: "The first two days netted me 
the following sales: 28 beaded and embroidered sweaters, 
at a net profit to me of $252.00, 15 orders for perfume 
at a profit to me of $89.75..." T. R. Welds, Oregon. 

"On my very first transaction I made $904.00 for just 
4 days work.... My wife and I started this business to¬ 
gether ..." D. M. Clymer, Alaska. "I was stumbling along 
on a time card job without much future. Now I can enjoy 
the freedom and security of a business of my own.” W. J. 

Jones, Georgia. Many beginners start this way with little capital 

. . . Plan shows where you get buys 
like these for big profit sales. Prices 
shown are direct from suppliers 
abroad. Put coupon in the mail today ! 

The Mellinger Co. Dept. C2489 
1554 S. Sepulveda Blvd. • Lot Angelet, California 90025 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
TO MAKE MONEY IN IMPORT 

The Mellinger Co. Dept. C2489 
1554 S. Sepulveda, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
Send Free Book, ‘‘How to Import and Export." Show 
me how to get below wholesale bargains from over¬ 
seas. 


ZIP CODE . 

Include your Zip No. and save 3 days. 






















basic 

ACC °UNTING 


This same lesson 
Y has helped thousands > 
’ get started in one of the 
world's best paid professions. 
. Its simplicity will surprise 
L you. Try it. enjoy it. A 
^kwithout obligation. 


This Free sample lesson 
can start you on a 
high-pay career as 

ACCOUNTANT 
AUDITOR 
or CPA 


You can learn Accounting 
in your spare time at home 

The demand for trained Accountants far exceeds the number 
available. Salaries keep going higher, promotions come faster. 
Why remain in a dull job with insufficient pay when you can 
prepare easily—in your spare time— for the big rewards which 
are being offered today by the Accounting profession? 

To prove this to yourself, send for the interesting sample 
lesson which demonstrates the remarkable LaSalle method of 
home training. This lesson is yours free of cost or obligation. 
It will show you how you are guided step by step through 
actual Accounting work, how you learn by doing, how thor¬ 
oughly you are prepared for every Accounting task you will 
he called upon to handle in business. 


This 
valuable 
booklet also 
FREE 


No previous experience required 

LaSalle’s distinguished faculty of expert Accountants and 
CPA instructors starts you right at the beginning, then super¬ 
vises, corrects and grades your work all the way—right up to 
training you to take a Certified Public Accountant examina¬ 
tion. if this is your eventual goal. You train in vour spare 
time —at your own pace —without losing a single day from the 
job you now have. The cost of instruction is remarkably low. 

Which of today’s many positions do you want? 

Regardless of your present job—if you want to become a pro¬ 
fessional Accountant, Controller, Auditor, Income Tax Spe¬ 
cialist, Government Accountant, or Public Accountant, LaSalle 
has the exact plan to prepare you rapidly and inexpensively. 
You will be trained for a high-pay position, or you may decide 
eventually to establish an Accounting business of your own— 
with hours of your own choosing. 

For over sixty years, LaSalle has been a world leader in 
business education. It has provided training at home to more 
than 1,500,000 ambitious men and women. That is why a 
LaSalle diploma in Accounting is a credential respected by 
employers. See for yourself. Mail the coupon now for your 
free sample lesson and a copy of the booklet “Opportunities in 
Accounting." LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 



Opportunities for women , too... 
full or part time 


The Accounting profession offers many splendid 
positions to women as well as men. You can earn an 
independent income either in a full-time career or 
in your spare hours. Accounting is an interesting, 
uncrowded field where women are welcome. Age is 
no barrier; working hours may be flexible; pay is 
excellent. LaSalle prepares you at home without 
interfering with your present duties. 


LaSalle graduates report up to 
56% increase in pay within one year 



"Mv salary has more than 
doubled since enrolling 
with LaSalle, and due to 
my fine training, my sal¬ 
ary is still growing . . .The 
training I have receiver! has 
already proven its worth 
to me." 



"My salary is .TOST- more 
than when I first started to 
work. I am employed by 
the State of Alabama as an 
accountant. This is a pro¬ 
fessional rating. Being a 
LaSalle graduate has 
meant so much!" 


-William T Black. 
Canoga Park. Calif. 


—Mrs. Anne P. Cox. 
Elmore. Alabama 



"Thanks to my LaSalle 
training I hold the posi¬ 
tion of office manager. My 
earnings have risen from 
$70.00 per week to $175.00 
per week with many fringe 
benefits." 



a strong supporter 
of I^aSalle. My salary has 
increased two and three- 
iquarters times—due to my 
training with LaSalle. 
Thanks for your splendid 
cooperation." 

—James M. Umphlett. 

Cody. Wyoming 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

•; A Correspondence Institution 

417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept 93 081. Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Please send me, free of cost or obligation, your sample lesson 
and illustrated booklet "Opportunities in Accounting." 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss.Age. 

(Circle title and please print) 

Address.Apt No. 


City. . 
State 


. Zip No.. 


















RESIDENT and CORRESPONDENCE 
CREDIT FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WORK COMPLETED 


Take up where you left 
off or complete a 
4-year course in 
2 years or less. 


I_ J ___1- 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 



English I 
Genera! Math 


World History 
Algebra 
Geography 
Health and Safety 


English II 
American History 
Plane Geometry 
Biology 


General Science 


English HI 
Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 
Physics 

Solid Geometry-Trig. 


English IV 
Psychology 
Chemistry 


Languages 


Astronomy-Geology 


EACH TEXTBOOK CONTAINS ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS AND EXAMS. 
PREPARE FOR G.E.D. TESTS, EQUIVALENCY, I.Q., COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMS OR FOR SELF BETTERMENT. 


DIIDPUICCn DV POVERTY OFFICES • V. A. HOSPITALS • BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

rUKbHAoLU BY: state departments • public and private schools 


Prepared by twenty-eight of the nation's leading educators, the high school- 
level courses contained in these five books have been proven to meet the 
educational needs of every ambitious person. Especially geared to the de¬ 
mands of the home study individual, the text is concentrated and condensed, 
including only that information essential to the comprehension of the sub- 
ject. 


UNITED SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
1175 N. E. 125th St., Box 456 
NORTH MIAMI. FLA. 33161 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 



UNITED SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 

1175 N. E. 125th ST. • P. 0. BOX 456 Dept. 6503 
NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 33161 


PLEASE 

PRINT 

CLEARLY 


MAIL THIS COLTON 


PLEASE RUSH FREE HIGH SCHOOL BOOKLET 


TELE. NO. (Area Code) _____-_ 

NO OBLIGATION — WE'RE GLAD TO SEND IT! 






